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Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


International 
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MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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i We don’t mean the nicest house in the best Je p90 , | ; 
; . a 3 1 
neighborhood eeu the newest, sleekest car.. e Mii ic i i 
the right schools, the right camps. } | i 
We're talking about the kind of security i 
they can’t do without... the kind that comes 
from inside. . 





Faith. In God, in life, in themselves. 


i For life is no game for spiritual sissies. 
} Only Faith... the armor of the spirit... 
will give them the stamina to meet it 





( ourageously, no matter what it brings. 








You can show your children 

where to find faith... how to 
build it day by day, if you make 
praying a family affair, 





ee eet 


Light their life with faith// itl, | tt" wer sero 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The extra values of these 
Star flours are appreci- 
ated more than ever when 
bread production costs 
are rising. They give the 
baker the true economy of 
flawless production. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS 60 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS FF 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S*MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future y two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °'%"#° 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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@ Sterwin offers a Complete, Modern Maturing, Bleaching 
and Enrichment Service for the Milling Industry. 


sw. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
PECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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| Gladiola 
3 
Red Elefant 
| For the future, too, GOLDEN 
| FLOURS OF | LOAF will always be the big 
| | value in uniform, strong, fine 
| EXCELLENT QUALITY | spring wheat flours. 
FANT MILLING CO.) sa 
| SHERMAN, TEXAS | Golden loaf FLOt 
a ~ \ There's « WORLD of 
3 ON QUALITY in... 
Dy KANSAS : JENNISON Flours |« 
DIAMOND g RY * 
Rp a peeneld “| NOG” W. J. JENNISON Co. |* 
"EXPERT am, Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
a ABILENE, KANSAS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| * Grain Merchants - B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE ° 
| MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH | FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 ea 
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RS cree i Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 

nn is $o much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
ai from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


<— BURRUS A711 IY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE S83UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR pe J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tueis, Pres. 


Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 0 : U MY T Y | EI 
WituiaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. perating nion ermind evator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














Polar Bear flour keeps faith with its 
users. This year as in every year we 
are sparing no effort to maintain the 
same rugged, dependable quality that 
has made Polar Bear famous for over 


50 years. 


x FOUNDED BY 
, ~ ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 











ACK in the days of our forefathers, the covered wagon was 
B an efficient method of transportation and it brought civiliza- 
tion to a wilderness. But, of course, this worthy carriage would 
not do today. 


There are still some rather “primitive” flour manufacturing 
techniques in use in the milling industry today—techniques for 
which there are better ways. For example, if you do not have 
adequate bulk storage for flour, you have none of the cost sav- 
ings, convenience or sales possibilities that are made possible 
by skillful and intelligent blending of flours. Furthermore, you 
are probably “paying” for bulk storage in the form of reduced 
profits anyway. 

A dollar wisely spent now in bulk storage facilities and 
streamlined packing can be saved many times over in the next 
few years. We will be happy to analyze problems and give you 
the benefit of more than 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 


J ONES a rr Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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You'll win with 





* Because of Bemis’ crisp, bright, multi-color printing, of course. 


® 
*BAG” General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
“ome Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Mapiesota 


A SUPERIOR FANCYSSHORT PATENT SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 






oan dated “e. 
Makes appetizing, fine- 
textured, silky loaves 
with a brilliant white 


crumb color. 






Gives your baked goods 
that delicious flavor, 
taste and aroma that 
brings customers back 


again and again. 





MANUFACTURED er t 


Gtntrar orric ; 
cg ADEE MILLING ComPayy 

OLls, minnes ' 
OTA 


a : ey 
\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 







MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Farm Legislative Struggle Set to Open 





ATTENTION TO BE FOCUSED ON 
SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 





Secretary Benson Faces 9-to-6 Majority Against His Views 
in Agriculture Committee—Positions of 
Senators Outlined 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The farm legisla- 
tive struggle is set to begin. 

The beginning will come not later 
than next week, with the Senate 
Agriculture Committee as the arena 
wherein an embattled Secretary of 
Agriculture will find himself faced 
with opponents largely from his own 
party. 

On the eve of the opening of the 
Senate committee struggle, Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
has been on the road, carrying a 
last appeal to farm groups to deny 
false gods of high rigid price sup- 
ports and follow the gospel of reason 
and freedom, which, as Mr. Benson 
sees it, means flexible support for 
basic commodities with some discre- 
tionary level of support for non- 
basics. 

Mr. Benson’s farm philosophy has 
been under examination for more 
than a year and under attack almost 
all of that time. In his pre-cabinet 
confirmation days when he appeared 
before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, he came into a crossfire from 
Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.), who 
charged that Secretary Benson 
would favor flexible price supports. 
As he made public appearances, it 
became increasingly clear that he 
was at odds with the rigid high price 
support philosophy—although he did 
extend the 90% support level for 
dairy products for one year, one of 
his first official acts. 

Now that he has acted to drop 
the price support level for dairy 
products for the next year to 75% 
of parity, the limit of his discretion- 
ary authority, he appears to have 
swept away all of the doubtful points 
of his farm philosophy and will face 
the congressional committees with 
most of the bad news already out. 


Senate Committee Lineup 

In the Senate, he goes before the 
agriculture committee of that body 
facing a probable nine-to-six majority 
against him. However, what he will 
lack in numbers he will make up for 
in quality. 

His foremost assets will be the 
quality of leadership on both sides of 
the committee table on whom he can 
count for support. That will be found 
in the committee chairman, George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.), and Clinton P. 
Anderson (D., N.M.), both of whom 
have tasted the bitter results of high 
rigid price supports and have each 
in turn sponsored legislation designed 
to impose flexible support for the 
basic farm commodities. 

In 1948 Congress passed the farm 
act with its first experiment in flexi- 
ble supports, and subsequently when 
the Democrats regained control in 
1949, Congress again passed the flexi- 
ble support act of that year which 
modified in a degree but retained 
the principle of the flexible support 
law passed by the 80th Congress. 


Standing with these congressional 
farm leaders will be found on the 
Republican side of the committee 
Sens. Bourke B. Hickenlooper of 
Iowa, John J. Williams of Delaware 
and Herman Welker of Idaho. On the 
Democratic side, Sen. Anderson is 
joined by his Florida colleague, Sen. 
Spessard L. Holland. Those may be 
called the “flexible six.” 


“Rigid Nine” 

The “rigid nine” are Republicans 
Milton Young of North Dakota, Ed- 
ward Thye of Minn., Karl E. Mundt 
of South Dakota and Andrew Schoep- 
pel of Kansas; Democrats Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana, Clyde R. Hoey 
of North Carolina, Olin Johnston of 
South Carolina, James O. Eastland 
of Mississippi and Earle C. Clements 
of Kentucky. 

Among the rigid nine, it is rela- 
tively easy to find their political 
philosophy geared to the communities 
from which they come and the crops 
produced in those communities. Three 
of the Democrats represent the cot- 
ton South, one of the strong points 
in all fights for higher price sup- 
ports for the basic commodities. They 
can claim with some justification that 
high price supports for cotton have 
not been a heavy burden on the nation 
since there has always come a time 
when the government has been able 
to unload its stocks of this storable 
commodity, sometimes at a profit to 
the growers. They neglect to cite, 
however, that such relief has been 
as a result of war-created demand. 

Two others of the Democratic op- 
position to flexible supports are mem- 
bers of the tobacco economy, a rela- 
tively compact community which has 
been willing to accept acreage re- 
strictions as a price for high sup- 
port and which has found a growing 
world acceptance of U.S. types of 
tobacco—in short a potentially ex- 
panding market. 

Within the Republican opposition 
ranks, Sens. Young, Schoeppel and 
Mundt represent farm states where 
the 90% rigid support has been a 
powerful political standard around 
which the wheat farmers rally. In 
the case of Sen. Thye, his position is 
mixed. Minnesota is more of a corn- 
hog state than a wheat state; con- 
sequently, grain issues would not cast 
him into the high price support ranks. 
But on dairy products, flexible price 
support or even reduced level of 
support on a discretionary basis is 





1953 BAKERY SALES UP 9% 
FROM 1952 FIGURES 


WASHINGTON —A 9% increase 
in sales of bakery products in retail 
establishments in 1953 over 1952 fig- 
ures has been reported by the U.S, 
Department of Commerce. December, 
1953 sales were 11% over December, 
1952 sales and 12% above November, 
1953 sales. 








a political unknown and politicians 
hate the unknown since it makes 
itself known at the ballot box. 

So the opposition may be assessed 
as a die-hard group influenced by 
the composition of their home com- 
munities—or which a cynical observer 
might ascribe to a desire to retain 
their present high offices. 

The Benson backers may have less 
to lose—or rather less danger of 
losing their posts in backing flexible 
price supports—or they may be said 
to have the luxury of independent 
judgment on this vital issue since 
their home communities are not so 
slanted to single farm crops. 

Sen. Aiken represents a dairy econ- 
omy state whose outlet is in the fluid 
milk market and therefore not beset 
with the bigger problem of an outlet 
for manufactured milk products. 

Sen. Aiken's dairy farmer constitu- 
ents may be seen favoring flexible 
supports for farm crops since it might 
reduce their cost of feed, most of 
which has to be imported. 

The deficit eastern area imports 
corn from the Midwest, and corn is 
a two-way crop, divided between ani- 
mal consumers and a smaller volume 
moving to the commercial market. 
High price support for corn is not the 
pressing issue that it is for the wheat 
grower. Consequently, Sen. Hicken- 
looper may find his stand for flexible 
price support not incompatible with 
the best interests of his constituents. 

Likewise, Sen. John Williams of 
Delaware, representing a feed deficit 
community, is found in the same bed 
with the Vermont and Iowa Repub- 
licans, although he has a further 
quarrel with high price supports since 
he challenges the distribution of their 
costs throughout the entire commun- 
ity as Congress is asked to advance 
funds for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Democratic Supporters 

Of the two Democratic senators 
standing with Secretary Benson, Mr. 
Anderson is politically unencumbered 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Campbell Taggart 
Net Dips Despite 
Increased Sales 


DALLAS, TEXAS~— Despite an in- 
crease of 3% million dollars in net 
sales, increased labor and material 
costs lowered the net income of 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., for 1953. 

Net sales were $108,276,235 com- 
pared with $104,719576 for the pre- 
vious year, J. W. Carence, chairman 
of the Campbell Taggart board, 
pointed out in the firm’s annual re- 
port. Net income slipped to $5,203,- 
270 from $5,532,436 in 1952. 

A new basis was set up in 1953 
on per-share earnings because of the 
company’s 5-for-1 stock split. Under 
the new basis, earnings per share 
were $1.38, compared with $1.47 for 
the previous period. Dividends per 
share under the new basis were $1. 

Following the acquisition of three 
California baking corporations early 
in 1954, the Campbell Taggart chain 
now comprises 57 bakeries in 20 
states. 





Continental Records 
All-Time High in 
Sales, Better Net 


NEW YORK—Dollar sales of the 
Continental Baking Co. during 1953 
were greater than in any previous 
year, R. Newton Laughlin, president, 
said in the company's annual report. 
Amounting to $198,844,653, the sales 
represented an increase of 10% over 
sales for the previous year. Net in- 
come was also up. 

A part of the increase was due to 
price adjustments, Mr. Laughlin said, 
but in addition bread poundage in- 
creased 5% and cake poundage in- 
creased approximately 7%% during 
1953. Sales consisted of approximate- 
ly 75% bread and 25% cake. 

Net income rose to $5,654,438 from 
$4,881,645 for the same period in 
1952, Net income per dollar of sales 
was 2.84¢ compared with 2.7¢ the 
previous year. Net income per share 
of common was $3.96 versus $3.24. 

During the year 1953 the regular 
dividend of $5.50 was declared on the 
firm's preferred stock, amounting to 
$1,394,663. On the common stock reg- 
ular quarterly dividends of 40¢ share 
were declared for a total of $1.60 
per share for the year. The total 
dividends declared out of earnings 
for the year were $3,115,349, or 55.1% 
of net profit. 

Cost of ingredients and wrapping 
materials took 41% of net sales, 
with wages and salaries other than 
officers’ comprising 34% of sales, 
Salaries of all officers and directors 
amounted to .28% of sales. 

Expenditures for fixed assets 
dropped about two million dollars, 
due in part to the adoption of a leas- 
ing system for motor vehicles and 
a lease-back arrangement for dis- 
tribution depots. 

“The problems created by the 5- 
day work week for bakery salesmen 
in view of increasing distribution 
costs are the most serious which has 
faced the industry for many years,” 
Mr. Laughlin said. 
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ROBERT MEECH RESIGNS 
FROM RUSSELL-MILLER 


BUFFALO Robert B. Meech, as- 
sistant manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. mill at Buffalo, has re- 
signed from his position with the 
company effective March 1. 

Mr. Meech joined the company in 
1939 in Minneapois with the Electric 
Steel Elevator Division. Later he was 
in the sales department, working out 
of Boston, and in 1942 he transferred 
to Buffalo in the sales department. 
After Army service from 1942 to 1946, 
Mr. Meech was with the company in 
Minneapolis in various capacities, In 
1949 he came to Buffalo, and in 1950 
he was appointed assistant manager 
of the mill. Mr. Meech also is a 
former director of the company. 

He has not announced his future 
plans. 
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PART-TIME FARMERS 
Part-time farming is on the in- 


crease in the U.S. Nearly 1 farmer 
out of 4 worked at an off-farm job 
100 or more days out of the year. 
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Canada Reduces 
Wheat Prices 
at Lakehead 


TORONTO In a surprise an- 
nouncement Feb. 16, the Canadian 
Wheat Board reduced its quotation 
for wheat at the Lakehead by 7¢ 
bu. and introduced a system under 
which separate selling prices will be 
scheduled for wheat in store at Pac- 
ific coast ports, at Churchill and at 
the Lakehead. 

The new Lakehead price, $1.78% 
for No. 1 northern, was the lowest 
quoted in the current crop year which 
opened last August at around $2.03. 
It is also lower than the maximum 
under the old International Wheat 
Agreement of $1.80 plus 6¢ carrying 
charges. The Pacific price was held 
at $1.85%. Prices are applicable to 
all IWA, Class II and domestic sales. 

While this decision is officially de- 
scribed as a move to equalize eastern 
seabord prices with those at the West 
Coast traders believe that the real 
reason is the desire to provide a price 
incentive to get wheat moving into 
overseas outlets. 


U.S. Follows Suit 

The U.S. acted immediately by 
boosting export subsidy rates but 
this move has not been interpret- 
ed as the development of a price war. 
More correctly it is seen as a policy 
of “marching hand in hand to lower 
prices,” according to one trader, On 
the other hand, another observer sug- 
vested that the two countries are 
still strictly competitive despite gov- 
ernment assurances of close coopera- 
tion between the two administrations 
and that in practice “the best poker 
player will get the pot.” 

Severe competition, allied to the 
lowered demand for wheat has cut 
into Canadian sales. In addition to 
U.S. competition and to that from 
the Argentine and Australia at lower 
prices, a number of minor exporting 
countries are taking business. The 
move indicates, it is thought, a desire 
on the part of Canada to meet and 
beat all comers in the grab for the 
world’s wheat trade. 


Board's Statement 

The statement issued by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board said, “Owing 
to lower forwarding costs of wheat 
shipped to overseas markets from 
Pacific coast ports, these ports have 
been operating at near capacity lev- 
els during the present crop year, 
while owing to higher forwarding 
costs, the movement of wheat from 
St. Lawrence ports and Maritime 
ports is substantially smaller than 
during the past crop year. Supplies 
of wheat for Pacific Coast ports orig- 
inate almost exclusively in Alberta. 
The greater part of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba depend on wheat move- 
ment to the Lakehead and then to 
St. Lawrence and Maritime ports for 
the creation of country elevator 
space and in turn, the receiving of 
wheat from producers. 

“As a measure to establish more 
equality in wheat shipments from va- 
rious parts of the prairie provinces, 
the board, for such period of time as 
may be necessary, is adopting a poli- 
cy of making board wheat generally 
competitive in overseas markets irre- 
spective of the port of shipment. Pur- 
suant to this objective, the board will 
take into account, not only internal 
costs of moving wheat to seaboard 
positions, but also the various ocean 
freight rates involved, and such va- 
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riations in the foregoing costs as 
may occur from time to time.” 
“When wheat is sold to mills o 
other domestic users for shipment 
from, or in store, country points, the 
freight allowed will be the Vancou- 
ver or Fort William freight which- 
ever is the lower. As in the past, 
stocks of board wheat will be made 
available to its agents at the regular 
agency price, such stocks to be con- 
verted at the time of final sale to the 
board’s price in effect at the base 
position to which the sale is related.”’ 
Because the previous price changes 
have affected both East and West 
Coast ports, the announcement 
caused some surprise and alarm in 
European market circles, according 
to a report from London. In particu- 
lar, it was noted that some British 
importers had recently bought ex- 
Vancouver at rates to be fixed later 
under the deferred pricing system, 
and it was expected that they would 
demand some concession to take ac- 
count of the altered circumstances 
About seven cargoes are believed to 
be involved, and the difference has 
been assessed at around $175,000. 


¥ a 


Object to Change 

VANCOUVER — British Columbia 
export grain men were up in arms 
over the government's announcement 
that in order to equalize wheat move- 
ments between the West and East 
Coasts, the price of wheat from the 
east would be reduced 7¢ bu. 

Grain spokesmen here said the gov- 
ernment’s action would “make a deep 


slice in the record grain exporters 
through Vancouver.” In response to 
charges that Vancouver grain facili- 
ties are plugged, grain spokesmen 
here denied this charge and added 
that while British Columbia ter- 
minals are working near capacity, 
they actually could handle more grain 
if demand warranted it. 

Spokesmen here pointed to the rec- 
ord shipments as an indication that 
things are moving fast and smoothly. 
Shipments so far this season are far 
ahead of the previous record set last 
season. For 1953 British Columbia 
ports shipped more than 126,500,000 
bu., of which 101,725,000 bu. went 
through Vancouver. 

It has been the policy of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board to set a single 
price at three Canadian shipping 
points, Vancouver, the Lakehead and 
Churchill. Under the single price plan 
wheat purchases through Vancouver 
were encouraged since higher rail and 
lower ocean rates made west coast 
wheat cheaper than wheat moved by 
rail to the east coast. 

In an editorial the Vancouver Sun 
detects an eastern conspiracy to de- 
prive Vancouver of its geographical 
advantages in the grain trade. “In 
plain language the government an- 
nouncement means that Ottawa is 
rigging prices to divert grain business 
away from Vancouver,” says the Sun, 
adding that prices will remain high 
enough at Vancouver so that it will 
no longer be cheaper to ship from 
here by water than to pay high 
freight rates on the long rail haul to 
the eastern seaboard. 
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Adequate Diet Important 
During Adolescent Years 


By HERMAN BUNDESEN, MD 
Good nutritional habits, begun |only 36 to 39 per cent of the teen- 
in infancy, are only too oftenjage girls were obtaining enough 
reach jessential food elements, and one 
adolescence, and this is serious. : 
Despite the fact that we know /ten they had a lunch which con- 
adequate diets are extremely im-|sisted of a candy bar and noth- 
portant during the sompalive ad-|ing more. 
ave 
shown that too many under 21 
are not eating what they should. | 
Many mothers, who watch small | 
children's diets very carefully be- 
gin unconsciously to neglect this 
when they become teenagers. 
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ese other vitamins and minerals 
is the enriched bread that is be- 
ing produced today. It is one of Elder : 
\the most reasonable and pleasant | 9) servic’; 
ways to obtain adequate calories | wednesd’. 
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the market. Today, about three- 
fourths or more of all white 
bread marketed in the United 
\States is enriched. It ranks high 
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jute to providing the essential nu- 
itrients, We should all encourage 
jour teenagers to eat adequate 
lamounts of bread along with 
\meats, fruits, and vegetables, so 
jthat dificulty can be avoided 
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BREAD AND HEALTH—Laudatory comments on the use of enriched bread 
as sources for vitamins and minerals is contained in the syndicated column 
by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen of the Chicago Board of Health. One of the 
columns is shown above as it appeared in the Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette, but it 
goes to about 300 daily newspapers. Since this column bears on the teen-age 
diet, it should be of particular interest to homemakers, the Bakers of America 
Program says: “It is a collateral benefit resulting from Bakers of America 
Program activity aimed at the medical profession.” Additional copies of the 


reprint are available at 1¢ each. 
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Charles A. Barrows 


HOUSTON PORT BUREAU 
NAMES CHARLES BARROWS 


KANSAS CITY—Charles A. Bar- 
rows has been named midwestern 
regional representative of the Hou- 
ston Port Bureau with headquarters 
in Kansas City, according to an an- 
nouncement this week from Nicholas 
Patton, general manager of the bu- 
reau in Houston. Well known in the 
flour trade, Mr. Barrows until re- 
cently was export sales manager of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Barrows succeeds Lloyd 
Leonard who resigned last month to 
become regional manager for the 
Sioux City-New Orleans Barge Lines, 
Inc. The new Houston port repre- 
sentative was with Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., for 12 years, first as 
assistant manager of Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, and since 
1949 in the export department of the 
Kansas City offices of the flour firm. 
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PLANS SET FOR MEETING 
OF AOM DISTRICTS 1, 2 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Plans 
have been announced for a_ joint 
meeting of Districts 1 and 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, to 
be held March 26-27 at Manhattan. 

On Friday evening, March 26, the 
group will meet in the dining room of 
the Wareham Hotel. The guest speak- 
er will be Prof. Kingsley W. Given, 
professor of speech at Kansas State 
College. His topic will be ‘What's 
Cooking.” National officers of the 
AOM also will be present. 

On Saturday morning, March 27, 
the meeting will be held in Willard 
Hall on the Kansas State campus. A 
representative of B-I-F Industries, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., will speak 
on the “Equipment Layouts for the 
Prepared Mix Industries.” A paper by 
a representative of the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, will cover the 
subject of grinding by means of tem- 
perature control. The Taylor Instru- 
ment Co. of Rochester, N.Y., will 
have someone there to discuss the 
instrumentation aspects of the use 
of temperature control of the grind- 
ing process. 

A staff member of the Kansas State 
Milling department will describe a 
new method the college is using for 
grain separation. 

The program has been arranged by 
the milling industries department un- 
der the direction of Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger. 
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BAKERS, WHEAT MEN MEET—Bakers and wheat growers met in Wichita, 
Kansas, recently to discuss cooperative plans to promote increased con- 
sumption of wheat flour products. Discussing the problem during the Feb. 
8-5 annual meeting of the National Association of Wheat Growers (left) 


Kenneth 


Kendrick, Stratford, Texas, who was elected president of the 


growers; and Jens Terjesen, Pendleton, Ore., retiring president. (Center) A 
panel of bakers, millers and wheat growers discussed consumption problems: 
William B. Bradley, scientific director of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago; Stanley Langendorf, San Francisco, member of the board of gov- 


ernors of the American Bakers Assn. and chairman of a baker-grower co- 
operative committee; E. J. Bell, director, grain and feed division, Foreign 


Agricultural Service; Morris 


Wilson, president, 


Oregon Wheat Growers 


League; Don A, Stevens, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 


agricultural committee of the 


Millers National Federation, 


and Herman 


Steen, vice president, Millers National Federation, Chicago. In the illustration 
at the right are E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, and Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
president of the Millers National Federation, 





“Food of the World” 
ATV Favworite 


CHICAGO—tThe story of the mak- 
ing of bread in America, from farm 
to retailer, is being told in thousands 
of American homes through the me- 
dium of television. The film, “Food 
of the World,” produced by Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y., 
is in great demand in all parts of the 
country 
the 
been 


During last six 
film has 
than 35 


states, 


months, the 
shown through more 
television stations in 21 
from coast to coast. Several 
of the stations received such enthusi- 
astic response to the first showing 
that a second was scheduled. 

In addition to the television screen- 
ings, the film is being shown by nu- 
merous school and community groups. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR ELLEN H. SEMROW 


CHICAGO The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club heard ,a report of 
the activities of the consumer service 
department of the American Institute 
of Baking at the regular monthly 
meeting of the organization at the 
Civic Opera Bldg. here the evening 
of Feb. 10 

Speaker for the occasion was Ellen 
H. Semrow, director of the AIB con- 
sumer service unit. With the aid of 
charts, Mrs. Semrow outlined the 
double-barrelled program of the divi- 
sion she heads. One, she said, is a 
long range program in nutrition and 
home economics education, and the 
other a product information program 
designed to acquaint the public with 
the bakers’ products now, and to in- 
crease immediate purchases. 

Close to 70 members and guests 
attended the dinner meeting. Several 





members of the AIB staff were pres- 
ent, as well as other women home 
economists in Chicago. Mrs. Semrow 


was introduced by Dr. Robert W. 
English, director of education at the 
AIB 

As a second part of the program, 
a color film was shown of the manu- 
facture of canned bread in an Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. plant. The film 
was brought by C. S. McWilliams, 
Quartermaster Food & Container 
Institute, Chicago. 

In a brief business meeting, the 
following members were appointed to 
the nominating committee: Ralph 
Mitchell, American Bakeries, Inc.; 
Willard Mattson, Bergy Materials, 


Inc., and Herbert Heine- 
mann’s Bakeries. 

In her talk, “Progress in Profile,” 
Mrs. Semrow said the first education 
piece released by the AIB was the 
now famous Wheel of Good Eating. 
Millions of wheels have been request- 
ed, she said, and in 1952 it won an 
“Oscar” award from the nutrition 
section of the American Public 
Health Assn. 

For 1954, the department has sched- 
uled three new publications for re- 
lease: “Score with Breakfast,” a 
booklet designed for the junior high 
school group; “Map Your Meals,” a 
unit for high school students; and a 
new publication after the manner of 
the “Visit to a Modern Bakery.” 

Mrs. Semrow quoted statistics to 
show the wide acceptance of these 
and other AIB offerings by educa- 
tors and consumers. Also during 1953, 
moving into an area vacated by oth- 
er associations, the AIB brought into 
being its field staff to bring its serv- 
ices to the educator and baker in a 
more direct fashion. Seven field staff 
members were employed. 


Dorner, 
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BRAZILIAN DRAFT DEBT 
DROPS TO 3-YEAR LOW 


KANSAS CITY—Brazil's outstand- 
ing draft indebtedness to U.S. ex- 
porters declined by $33.1 million dur- 
December to $36.7 million, the lowest 
point in more than three years, Bror 
Unge, manager, foreign department, 
City National Bank, of Kansas City, 
reports. As of Dec. 31, Brazilian draft 
indebtedness thus had been reduced 
by 171.6 million dollars from the all- 
time high of 208.3 million last April. 
The report is based on the N.Y. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s monthly survey 
of Latin American export credit con- 
ditions. 

Drafts paid by Brazil, financed for 
the major part by drawings upon the 
remaining portion of the $300-million 
Export-Import Bank credit of early 
1953, reached an all-time high of 
$44.1 million in December. The value 
of new drafts drawn upon Brazilian 
importers totaled $11 million, sub- 
stantially above the monthly average 
of $6.4 million during the first eleven 
months of the year. 

For Latin American countries 
other than Brazil, outstanding draft 
indebtedness rose by $2.4 million to 
$77.6 million, the year’s high, and 
only slightly below the all-time high 
of $78.7 million recorded in May, 
1952. Small declines for some coun- 
tries were more than offset by in- 
creases for others, primarily Vene- 
zuela, Chile, Peru and Cuba. Total 





drafts paid reached a high for the 


year, increasing to $31.4 million. 
New drawings in December were 
13.9% above November, also higher 


than in any of the previous eleven 
months. 

Total outstanding confirmed letters 
of credit drawn in favor of U.S. ex- 
porters to Latin America declined 
in December by $14.3 million, with 
Mexico accounting for $8 million of 
the over-all decrease. Considerable 
decreases were also recorded by 
Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela, Chile and 
Ecuador, while Brazil, Panama and 
Guatemala showed notable increases. 
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SALES PERSONNEL NAMED 
BY WALLACE & TIERNAN 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.—Following his 
election to the presidency of Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., F. G. Merckel an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing sales personnel: vice president 
in charge of sales, Robert T. Brown- 
ing; director of sales—W & T divi- 
sion, William A. Hockett; manager of 
field sales and service, Russell C 
Clement; manager of departmental 
sales, Vincent Pisani. Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc. is the corporation 
formed by the merger of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc. and Novadel-Agene 
Corp. 

Mr. Browning has had wide experi- 
ence in both the chemical and equip- 
ment lines. Mr. Browning started 
over 20 years ago as a field salesman 
and subsequently held positions in 
the advertising department, the Kool- 
er-Keg division, manager of Electro 
rust-proofing and most recently as 
director of sales and secretary of 
W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., a Wallace 
& Tiernan subsidiary. 

Mr. Hockett began his career with 
Wallace & Tiernan in the Chicago 
office over 25 years ago and late 
went to the Indianapolis office. Afte1 
that he was called to the main office 
and put in charge of swimming pool 
sales. Later, he became manager of 
the export division with responsibility 
for all company’s foreign operation 

Mr. Clement has been associated 
with the Wallace & Tiernan field or- 
ganization for over 25 years. For a 
good part of that time he was districi 
manager in the Washington office 
After that he was made division man- 
ager at Newark with responsibility 
for all the northeastern part of the 
country. 

Mr. Pisani has over 35 years ex- 
perience in the Wallace & Tiernan 
organization, much of it in main 


office sales operations 


E. G. Johnson 
Elected by lowa 
Flour Distributors 


DES MOINES—-Edwin G. Johnson, 
manager of the Iowa grocery divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., was 
elected president of the Iowa Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors and Allied 
Trades at the annual meeting held 
at the Savery Hotel here Feb. 13. 
Mr. Johnson succeeds Dean Jorgen- 
son, Doyen Flour & Feed Co. of 
Marshalltown, 

Other officers chosen to serve with 
Mr. Johnson are Chester Bricker, In- 
land Mills Inc., first vice president; 
Clarence C. Miller, Standard Brands, 
Inc., second vice president, and Ear) 
F. Weaver, Procter & Gamble, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Thomas F. Dusen- 
bery, Earl E. Dusenbery Co.; Bud 
Delay, General Mills and John Linden 
of Inland Mills were elected directors. 
Earl E. Dusenbery, past president, 
was chosen director of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 

The afternoon meeting included the 
showing of the moving picture “Mar- 
ket Place, USA,” courtesy of Warren 
Winslow of Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane. This was followed 


by an interesting round of discus- 
sion. A social hour preceded the 
banquet, 


R. J. Quackenbush, vice president 
of Grocers Wholesale Co., Des Moines 
spoke on “Trends in Grocery Mer- 
chandising.” It was unanimously 
voted to hold a social meeting early 
in September with a golf and ladies’ 
party 
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MIDWEST AACC TO HEAR 
TALK ON TOOTH DECAY 


CHICAGO Dr. Leonard S. Fos- 
dick, professor of chemistry at North- 
western University Dental College, 
Chicago, will outline chemical reac- 
tions in tooth decay before the Mid- 
west Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at the 
regular dinner meeting of the group 
at the Midland Hotel here March 1 
The social hour will begin at 5:30 
p.m., with dinner served at 6:30. 

Dr. Fosdick also will show colored 
slides of primitive Bushmen in the 
South African Kalahari Desert, taken 
during his recent safari there. These 
will show teeth conditions resulting 
from native diets. 
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Management, Bulk 
Handling Discussed 
at Mutual Meeting 


BUFFALO — Bulk delivery and 
bulk handling of feeds have almost 
become a necessity because of in- 
creasing large-scale operations on 
farms, Richard L. Kathe, director of 
the Agriculture Service Division for 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. told delegates at the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. in 
Hotel Statler Feb. 18. 

In his speech, “Trends in the Feed 
Industry,” he said, “For example 
consider the state of Connecticut, the 
number of dairy farms in the past 
18 years has been cut in half but 
the number of milk cows has re- 
mained the same. The same trend 
applies to New York and other north- 
ern states.” 


Poultry operations have similarly’ 


grown larger, he said. The fastest 
expansion in poultry during recent 
years has been in the size of laying 
flocks. There probably will be in- 
creasing use of techniques that are 
not too dissimilar from present broiler 
raising methods. For these large- 
scale operations, bulk delivery be- 
comes almost a necessity, he noted. 
Portable feed mixers which started 
a trend in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania a few years ago are now 
spreading into the Midwest, Also, Mr. 
Kathe noted, the larger manufactur- 
ers are facing stiffer competition 
in strictly rural areas from very 
small manufacturers who use a con- 
centrate with the farmers grain. 


Practical Facts 

Dr. L. W. Cassel, director of prac- 
tical research for Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Ine., who spoke on “Practical 
Facts for Feed Dealers,” pointed out 
that poultrymen, feed service men 
and feed manufacturers have been 
placing too much emphasis on the 
science of poultry husbandry. He said 
the bases of poultry farming still re- 
volve around the birds themselves, 
the poultryman and his ability as a 
manager. 

Dr. Cassel declared that some of 
the research along the lines of prac- 
tical poultry managing can be of 
more economical value to the poul- 
tryman and indirectly to the feed 
distributor than some related scien- 
tifie basic research. According to the 
University of Maine just noting de- 
tails of management can stimulate 
production 5% and increase gross in- 
come by $1,500 a year in a 3000 bird 
flock, he said. 

Dr. C. B. Knodt of Penn State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, who spoke on 
“Raising Calves on Milk Replace- 
ment,” said an active educational 
program by the feed industry is 
needed to teach dairymen how to 
feed cattle. He said the majority of 
dairymen operate at a very low level 
of efficiency. Too much milk is wasted 
by dairymen in feeding vealers, he 
said, noting that greater efficiency 
can be obtained through use of con- 
centrates. 

Opposes Bill 

The convention opposed a bill of the 
New York State Legislature which, 
if passed, would make it unlawful 
for producers, wholesalers or jobbers 
to sell, give away or distribute any 
medicine or preparation which is 
poisonous, deleterious or habit-form- 
ing to any persons other than one 
legally authorized to resell such drugs 
and medication. 

The feed men backed passage of 
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an opposing bill which would permit 
manufacturers to mix drugs and med- 
ication generally used for the preven- 
tion, treatment and contro! of animal, 
poultry and turkey diseases in feeds 
for such animals, poultry and tur- 
keys. It would legalize the sale by 
feed stores of drugs and medications 
or the prevention, treatment and 
control of animal, poultry and turkey 
diseases in unbroken packages pro- 
vided they were labeled for such 
use only with printed directions 
thereon for their proper use and 
warning as to the dangers of over- 
use. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was host to 
ladies at the convention at a tour 
of the company’s mills. 
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CCC SALES OF GRAIN 
FOR EXPORT REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
through Feb. 11 cumulative sales of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat for 
export es wheat or wheat flour under 
the wheat export program announced 
Nov. 19 totaled 2,126 100 bu., includ- 
ing 1,497,499 bu. as flour, since the 
program started. 

Under the wheat export program, 
CCC-owned wheat is offered for sale 
for export as wheat or flour on the 
basis of allowances announced each 
market day. Sales under this pro- 
gram are not eligible for export pay- 
ment under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Additional sales since Feb. 11 re- 
ported by individual CCC offices in- 
cluded 62,490 bu. by the Kansas City 
office, 17,509 by the Chicago office 
and 7,991 bu. by the Minneapolis of- 
fice. 

Other grain sales by CCC offices 
included 209,000 bu. corn for export 
and 540,301 bu. corn for domestic use 
at Chicago; 100,838 bu. wheat (in- 
cluding that sold under GR-262), 239,- 
049 bu. corn and 6429 bu. oats at 
Minneapolis; 402,750 bu. corn and 
8,000 bu. non-storable wheat at Kan- 
sas City. Smaller quantities of other 
grains also were sold. 
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Price Support Talk 
Heard by Chicago 
Flour Distributors 


CHICAGO — A round-up of the 
farm situation, particularly the grain 
picture, was presented to members 
and guests of the Chicago Assn. of 
Flour Distributors at the regular 
dinner meeting of the organization 
at the Furniture Club here the even- 
ing of Feb. 18. 

James Schonberg, market analyst 
for the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, 
outlined the complexities of the price 
support program for grains and 
pointed to the need for returning to 
free trade, with the law of supply 
and demand again determining prices. 
He suggested the advantages of a 
flexible price support program, but 
indicated he believed political con- 
siderations again would prevent a 
turn to this sort of program, despite 
its practicality. 

At the business meeting, the fol- 
lowing were voted into membership: 
E. M. D’Argo, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; Richard Anderson, Procter & 
Gamble; and Grant H. Gniess, Wilson 
& Co. It also was announced the an- 
nual golf party was scheduled for 
June 10 at the Rolling Green Coun- 
try Club. 


USDA Arranges 
More Storage in 
“Mothball Fleet” 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made ar- 
rangements with the U,S. Maritime 
Administration for the emergency 
storage of grain in an additional 180 
ships of the administration’s reserve 
fleet. 

Ships already in use for grain 
storage include 75 ships at Jones 
Point, N.Y., and 50 on the James 
River, Va. Arrangements announced 
today provide for the use of 50 ad- 
ditional ships on the James River, 
the use of 83 ships at Astoria, Ore., 
and of 47 at Olympia, Wash. 

The USDA has approximately 28 
million bushels of wheat stored in the 
125 ships on the Hudson and James 
Rivers. Loading of the additional 
ships on the James and of the ships 
in the Pacific Northwest will begin 
as soon as arrangements can be com- 
pleted for receiving the grain. 

Need for the additional ship stor- 
age space arises from the large quan- 
tity of grain the USDA expects to 
receive under the price support pro- 
grams for last year’s crops. Farmers 
put more than 475 million bushels 
of 1953-crop wheat under price sup- 
port loans and purehase agreements. 
The loans mature April 30, 1954. 

The USDA expects that farmers 
will redeem some of the 1953-crop 
loan wheat because of higher mar- 
ket prices than at the beginning of 
the season, but also must be pre- 
pared to receive the quantities of- 
fered by farmers in satisfaction of 
loans and purchase agreements. 

Grain received by the USDA must 
be moved to storage to make space 
available for new crop wheat which 
will begin to be harvested in July. 
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A. L. CHRISTMAN APPOINTED 
VALIER & SPIES MANAGER 


ST. LOUIS—A. L. Christman has 
been appointed general manager of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, division of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City. General 
managership duties previously were 
shared by Mr. Christman as vice 
president and production manager 
and Adrian G. Ehernberger as vice 
president and general sales manager. 





Mr. Ehernberger has resigned his 
position. 
Sales direction of the St. Louis 


plant will be in charge of King P. 
Aitken, Jr., for package goods sales 
and B. H. Pepper for sales of bakery 
flours. 

J. E. Starnes has been appointed 
manager of the grain department of 
the company, succeeding E. B. Scan- 
lon, who recently joined the Elam 
Grain Co., St. Louis. 

Practically all of Mr. Christman’s 
business career has been with Flour 
Mills of America. He held various po- 
sitions with different divisions of the 
company since 1919 and has been in 
charge of production at Valier & 
Spies division for the past 12 years. 
The men advanced in the other ap- 
pointments also have a long business 
connection with the company. Mr. 
Ehernberger joined the Valier & 
Spies organization in 1935 and con- 
tinued until 1944. After wartime serv- 
ice with the army air force, he joined 
the Golden West Grain Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., but returned to the Valier & 
Spies organization as sales director 
in 1947. 
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USDA RESUMES MARKET 
REPORTING IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Official government re- 
porting of grain markets in Chicago 
and other nearby Midwestern market- 
ing and processing points was re- 
sumed on Feb. 15, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, announced. 

The Chicago Market News Office, 
closed for the past two years, will 
report cash grain sales on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and prices paid 
for corn, soybeans, wheat and other 
grains at other nearby points. The 
reports will also include information 
on supply, quality, demand, move- 
ment, price trends or other factors 
influencing trading. Daily reports will 
be made available to interested per- 
sons as well as to press, radio and 
television. In addition, the office will 
issue three weekly reports, dealing 
with commercial stocks of grain, feed- 
stuffs, and grain trading, respectively. 
Requests for mail reports should be 
addressed to Grain Market News, 
1204 New Post Office, Chicago 7, Ill. 

John A. Lackey, a veteran of 30 
years with the Chicago grain office of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
will be in charge. 

The Market News Service on grain 
and related products was started in 
1916 and is now available from USDA 
offices located at Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Los Angeles, Portland, San 
Francisco and at some federal-state 
offices. 

The Chicago office phone number 
is WAbash 2-9202, Extension 298. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BASIC FOODS SALES TAKES 
OVER LEHCO BAKERY LINE 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. — The Basic 
Foods Sales Corp. has completed ar- 
rangements for the exclusive distri- 
bution and servicing of the complete 
line of Lehco bakery machines, manu- 
factured by Lehman Equipment Co., 
Pasadena, Cal., it has been announced 
by Kurt Preuss, vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Included in the Lehco line is the 
patented “Hot Print Icer,” which, by 
means of a heated roller, deposits the 
exact desired amount of icing and 
gives a hand iced appearance to all 
types of sweet goods and Danish pas- 
tries; nutter and topper machines and 
automatic jelly roll equipment. 

“Basic Foods will continue to man- 
ufacture and sell its own established 
line of Frost-O-Fast icing machines,” 
Mr. Preuss said. “The addition of 
Lehco bakery equipment will enable 
us to enlarge our service to all types 
of bakers and to provide present users 
of Lehco bakery equipment with spe- 
cialized technical assistance.” 
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IWA Sales Reach 
3,053,000 Bu. 
in Past Week 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
during the period Feb. 10-16, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 3 053,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales included 205,580 sacks of 
flour (479,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 2,574,000 bu. in wheat. 

The importing countries principal- 
ly involved in these sales were Yugo- 
slavia, the Netherlands, Mexico and 
Japan. The department also reported 
the status as of Feb. 12 of 1953-54 
quotas assigned to territories of mem- 
ber countries. (See table on page 25.) 

Subsidy payments were revised 
sharply Feb. 16 to match the reduc- 
tion in the Canadian export price on 
the East Coast. The U.S. wheat sub- 
sidy from Gulf ports was boosted 4¢ 
bu., the East Coast figure 6¢ bu. and 
the West Coast figure was unchanged 
from the day before. The Gulf flour 
subsidies at the same time were hiked 
9¢, the East Coast figure 14¢ and 
the West Coast figure 5¢ sack. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1953-54 
year on June 30, 1953, total 77,970,- 
000 bu. Of this total, 16,522,000 bu. 
represent wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent, and 61,448,000 
bushels represent wheat. The respec- 
tive quantities of the various classes 
of wheat are as follows: Hard red 
winter 16,676,000 bu., soft red winter 
17,200,000 bu., hard red spring 390,000 
bu., white wheat 25,822,000 bu., and 
mixed wheat 1,360,000 bu. 

The USDA also reported the re- 
ceipt of information through the Lon- 
don Wheat Council concerning re- 
vised import regulations instituted by 
Denmark. 

These regulations provide that 
Danish purchases of both wheat and 
flour must be covered by import li- 
censes, identified by the letters 
“IWA” preceding the numbers, issued 
by “Statens Kornkontor’ (the gov- 
ernment grain office). It is under- 
stood that whereas the actual im- 
port license will not be available to 
importers at the time of purchase, 
written “assurances” will be given 
Danish importers to cover approved 
purchases. These “assurances” will 
bear the same number as will be 
given to the related import license 
and thus are regarded as authoriza- 
tions to purchase. 

Purchases of IWA wheat are open 
to the private trade. Purchases of 
IWA flour are made exclusively by 
“elbranchens Faellesindkob” (The 
Joint Purchase of the Flour Trade). 








BRAZILIAN DEAL 
CONFIRMED 


TORONTO—tTrade reports confirm 
that the sale of 7.5 million bushels of 
wheat to Brazil is going through de- 
spite reports last week that the deal 
had been canceled, The Canadian 
Wheat Board is said to be insisting 
that shipment be made through Van- 
couver, meaning the higher price now 
prevailing will apply. Traders say 
this will result in a loss of more than 
$500,000 to the selling agent since the 
sale was first arranged at the lower 
Lakehead price. 
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P. J. Harding 


LARROWE OFFICE—H. R. Ander- 
son, regional store manager of Gen- 
eral Mills’ Larrowe region, has an- 
nounced the creation of a central 
purchasing office for the region. The 
office, to be located in Detroit, will 
provide procurement service for the 
company’s feed stores located in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia and the northeastern U.S. 
Named to head the new office is P. 
J. Harding, who has been transferred 
from Fitchburg, Mass. For the past 
several years Mr. Harding had been 
in charge of procurement activity 
for General Mills feed stores in the 
New England area. Prior to that 
time he was employed in the job- 
bing and brokerage trade in Boston, 
Mass. 





‘Dust Bowl Warning 
Sounded in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — “Dust 
bowl” conditions will return to Kan- 
sas unless soil is kept under pro- 
tective cover at all times, a USS. 
Department of Agriculture special- 
ist warned here. 


W. S. Chepil told a recent confer- 
ence of bankers that a study in 
Greeley County, at the western edge 
of Kansas, showed that land in crop 
production 19 years had lost 9 in. 
of topsoil, chiefly by wind erosion. 
Assuming that the land produced 
20 bu. of wheat an acre, for every 
bushel of wheat raised four tons of 
soil was lost, he estimated. 


Although the soil material in the 
Greeley County area is hundreds of 
feet deep, the soil material left is 
not so productive as it once was, 
he asserted. 


Mr. Chepil believes another type 
of damage from wind erosion prob- 
ably is even more serious than the 
complete removal of topsoil. He re- 
ferred to an Ottawa County study 
in 1950 which showed loam and silt 
loam soils underwent a “sorting” ac- 
tion in which the silt and clay tend- 
ed to be removed from the fields, 
leaving behind only sand. 

“The texture of the soil surface 
changed to sandy loam after two or 
three _ windstorms,” Mr. Chepil 
stressed. “If wind erosion is allowed 
to continue for even a short time, 
these soils will become more sandy, 
and consequently even more erodable 
and less productive.” 

He estimates that 11% of the Kan- 
sas land is subject to this type of 
wind erosion. 
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Conditions in Milling Industry 
Improving, Machinery Men Told 


MINNEAPOLIS — A brighter fu- 
ture for the flour milling industry 
was forecast by Donald S. Eber, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, in a recent talk 
before the Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Eber was one of the speakers 


“at the association's annual meeting 


Feb. 15-16 in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Eber's talk on the “Machinery 
Replacement Need of the Milling In- 
dustry” was largely off the record, 
but it may be noted that in his re- 
marks he pointed out that, with re- 
adjustments in the industry “things 
are looking up now.” 

There may actually be a shortage 
of capacity in five years, he said. 

About 60% of the equipment in 
flour mills should be replaced, Mr. 
Eber said. It is old and maintenance 
costs are high, he noted. 

In discussing future machinery and 
mill design developments, he said that 
more compact design is needed, and 
he foresaw increased use of pneu- 
matic systems in mills. 


Production Engineering 


One of the highlights of the ma- 
chinery meeting was a production en- 
gineering session which included the 
comments of a panel of three feed 
production men and an operative flour 
miller. R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., repre- 
sented flour milling. 

Mr. Brotherton outlined the views 
of operative millers on machinery 
now being used and now available. 
He said manufacturers have to offer 
equipment which is better than mills 
now have if they are to sell to the 
milling industry. 

Mr. Brotherton said that the AOM 
technical committee always is will- 
ing to listen to machinery company 
representatives, and he said that the 
committee could be of help in making 
suggestions to machinery manufac- 
turers. 

One of the machinery men pointed 
out during the discussion that new 
design and development work costs a 
considerable amount of money and 
that a manufacturer cannot make 
extensive changes unless enough ma- 
chinery can be sold. 

Tax Problems 

Also brought out during the dis- 
cussion was the problem of tax struc- 
ture and write-offs for machinery 
users. In some industries, it was 
pointed out, equipment is written off 
faster. 

One of the panel members, in com- 
paring the situations of the feed and 
flour industries, commented that, be- 
cause of economic conditions in flour 
milling, most millers have not felt 
they were able to invest in large 
amounts of new equipment and de- 
preciate it and still compete with 
other mills. 

Panel members in addition to Mr. 
Brotherton were Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II, King Midas Feed Mills; 
M. M. Noxon, Nutrena Mills, Inc., and 
Roy Robinson, General Mills, Inc., all 
of Minneapolis. The feed men outlined 
various factors to consider in pur- 
chasing equipment and mentioned 
some of the equipment needs of the 
industry. 

Other activities during the two-day 
meeting included discussions of com- 
mittee work. It was noted that the 
association has established the im- 
portance of the industry with every 


government agency concerned with 
material allocations in event of an- 
other emergency. H. M. Soars, 
Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., is chairman of the national de- 
fense committee. 

Public relations, labor relations, 
trade relations and other subjects al- 
so were discussed. One of the sessions 
was devoted to a discussion of work 
on engineering standards. The associ- 
ation has adopted vertical and hori- 
zontal mixer capacity standards, and 
work continues on corn cutter and 
corn sheller capacity standards and 
standards for grinding finenesses. 
Government assistance is to be 
sought in determining what consti- 
tutes various degrees of grind. W. C. 
Ronk, Barnard & Leas Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, led the 
discussion of engineering standards. 


Officers Elected 


George F. Thomas, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, was reelected pres- 
ident of the machinery association. 
Mr. Ronk was elected vice president. 
Named as new members of the board 
of directors were Mr. Ronk and R. R. 
Strong, Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis. Elected to fill a va- 
cancy on the board was A, B. Osgood, 
The Day Co., Minneapolis. Raymond 
J. Walter, New York, was renamed 
executive secretary. Russell Maas, 
Screw Conveyor Corp., was named 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Strong was in charge of ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting. 

Mr. Thomas, in his comments, cited 
past accomplishments of the associa- 
tion and pointed out that there is 
much work still to be done. The as- 
sociation has a real opportunity to go 
forward in serving machinery manu- 
facturers and the industries which 
they serve, he said, 

Mr. Thomas, who also is a member 
of the technical advisory committee 
for the Feed Technology School at 
Kansas State College, noted that ma- 
chinery manufacturers are contribut- 
ing $160,000 worth of eequipment to 
the school. 

The time and place of the next 
meeting of the association were 
changed, and the mid-year meeting is 
now scheduled to be held July 1-3 at 
the Northernaire, Three Lakes, Wis., 
where last year’s meeting was held. 


——"SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 





WILL REBUILD ELEVATOR 

ERIE, KANSAS — Duane Ducey 
and Ralph Foust have purchased the 
former Johnson & Son Elevator here 
and are planning to completely re- 
build the structure, They will tear 
down the old one. Duane Ducey will 
manage the establishment which is 
now called the Erie Grain Co. 


OKLAHOMA GETS RAIN 
AND DUST STORMS 


* 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Much-needed 
rains which fell over the state’s wheat 
belt last week were offset by devas- 
tating wind and dust storms which 
took toll of the current wheat crop. 
Little pasturage is being afforded and 
cattle are being moved from many 
fields. Temperatures have ranged 
from 16 degrees to 92 degrees, estab- 
lishing a near record for the season. 
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SPURT AFTER PRICE DECLINE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 





Coverage General as Bakers Book Ahead of Advance at 
Mid-Week; Southwestern Business Also 
Gains; Output Up 


A rush of spring wheat flour busi- 
ness at mid-week gave mills in the 
Northwest their best sales totals in 
some time. Chains, independents and 
jobbers covered needs for 45 days 
on the average, with some bookings 
for 60 or 90-day requirements. As 
spring wheat flour business expanded, 
a better sales pace also was recorded 
in hard winters. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 331% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 108% the previous week. 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
103% of capacity, compared with 
40% the week before. 


The spring wheat flour sales de- 
veloped on a protected price advance 
following recessions in the cash 
wheat market which permitted de- 
clines of 14¢ sack in quotations. Sales 
in the Southwest were made to small- 
er bakery operators, with chains re- 
maining on the sidelines. Lots of up 
to 25,000 sacks were sold in some 
Cases, 

Export business last week included 
a reported sale of 2,000 tons of 1% 
ash clears for the children’s relief 
agency for Israel and some odd lots 
of the same type of flour to Dutch 
buyers 

U.S. flour production averaged 92% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
91% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Running time improved at 
Buffalo and in the Southwest but was 
lighter elsewhere. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour bulged at mid-week and brought 
the week's average sales up to 331% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
108% the previous week and 133% a 
year ago. Bakery flour buying was 
the heaviest since last fall, with the 
volume reaching about 10 times daily 
capacity during the booking period. 

Weakness in cash wheat premiums 
early in the period, brought on by a 
heavy accumulation of receipts over 
the leng holiday week end, resulted 
in a drop of about 14¢ sack in flour 
prices. A sharp advance in prices 
which followed encouraged general 
coverage of forward needs by bakers 
and jobbers. Price protection was of- 
fered on the advance in flour quota- 
tions 

As a result of the broad coverage, 
buyers sre generally filled in on their 
needs into April and some into May. 
Some purchased only 30-day supplies, 
but others filled 60- and 90-day needs, 
with the average about 45 days. One 
national chain which had not pur- 
chased springs for many months was 
among the buyers. Purchases were 
concentrated in the standard and 
short patent class, with high gluten 
sales also good, Clears did not figure 
largely in the business, 

When the market strengthened 
Feb. 17 a 10¢ boost in flour quota- 
tions was set to go into effect Feb. 
18, and the heavy buying continued 
until the market opened the fol- 
lowing day. Prices dropped back 5¢ 
on Feb. 19, with the net change in 
values for the week about 9¢ sack 
lower. 

Family flour business was routine 


last week, with prices on nationally 


advertised brands unchanged. Ship-. 


ments were fair to good. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
was estimated at 89% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 90% the week 
before and 102% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest production aver- 
aged 90% of capacity, compared with 
91% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 121% of five-day capacity 

Quotations Feb. 19, 100-ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.16@6.23, 
short patent $6.260@6.33, high gluten 
$6.7606.83, first clears $5.75@6.25, 
whole wheat $6.16@6.19, family $6.28 
@7.75. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
considerable improvement last week 
with prices about 7¢ sack lower than 
in the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections have been fair. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour demand picked 
up considerably on one day last week, 
but during the rest of the period 
business was quiet for mills in the 
Southwest. The sales average for the 
week amounted to 103% of capa- 
city, against 40% in. the previous 
week and 45% a year ago, Only 
about 5% of the week's business was 
for export. 

While for much of the week deal- 
ings with bakers consisted mainly 
of very small lots and price-date-of- 
shipment contracts, a spurt in bak- 
ery business out of the spring wheat 
area brought out some sales of a 
lesser total volume in the Southwest. 
Not all mills participated in the 
flurry which occurred Feb. 17, and 


chain buying was noticeably lacking 
in the go-around. Main volume of 
business was with the smaller groups 
and independents. Some sales were 
of 25,000 sacks or better, represent- 
ing 30 days’ requirements or longer 
for these accounts. 

There was only a modest demand 
for family flour last week, and a 
fair demand for pastry types. Clears 
were relatively strong due to the re- 
ported sale of 2,000 tons of 1% ash 
clears to the children’s relief agen- 
cy for Israel. The Netherlands also 
acquired a few odd lots of 1% ash 
flour. The result was little differ- 
ence in price between .7% ash and 
1% ash grades. 

Quotations Feb. 19, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.95@6.03, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.85@5.93, straight 
$5.80@5.88; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.70, first clears 
$4.35@5, second clears $4.35, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.95@4.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 28% the pre- 
ceding week and 52% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to good. Prices Feb. 19 were 10¢ sack 
lower, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business took a 
sudden spurt early last week as all 
classes of trade entered the market 
on a decline in prices. Sales were 
made for 30 to 45 day periods. Bulk 
of business went to spring wheat 
mills, but mills of the southwest 
booked flour between 200 and 300% 
of capacities. None of the buyers con- 
sidered booking beyond 45 days. 
There was no family flour interest. 
Directions held at 85%, but this 
week's outlook was slightly below 
that. Prices were down 10¢ on lower 
options, premiums and higher mill- 
feed credits. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Feb. 20: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, $6.55@d 
6.65; bakers’ short patent in papers, 
$5.85@5.90, standard $5.75@5.85. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were a bit 
more brisk and operations normal 
last week. Prices closed 10¢ higher 


(Continued on page 25) 





Sales of Semolina Blends Again 
Hit Fair Total as Costs Decline 


Sales of semolina blends hit a fair- 
ly good total last week, possibly 
matching the volume of the previous 
period. A decline in prices resulting 
from lower durum wheat values en- 
couraged manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products to extend their 
forward coverage somewhat. 

Durum wheat prices declined about 
15¢ bu., influenced by larger offerings 
early in the period. On Feb. 19 top 
quality durum sold at $3.71 bu. Semo- 
lina blends declined to $7.75@7.80 
ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Buying of blends was largely in 
small lots, but some tendency to get 
away from the strictly hand-to-mouth 
procurement that has prevailed for 
some time past was noted, and fair 
amounts of material for forward ship- 
ment have been contracted for as a 
result of buying last week and in the 
previous two weeks. 

Distributors of macaroni and 
noodle products also were showing 
some inclination to stock ahead in a 
limited way in anticipation of Lenten 
requirements, according to eastern 
trade sources. 

Considerable trade interest 
centered this week on a 
scheduled in Fargo, N.D., 


was 
meeting 
between 


government officials, grain men, mill- 
ers and producers at which the de- 
tails of the 1954 durum program were 
to be discussed. Legislation was re- 
cently passed permitting easing of 
marketing of quota restrictions on 
durum acreage because of the acute 
shortage of this type of wheat. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 19 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
ib A ‘ $3.57@3.7 
Ib 
ib 

7 Ib : Tee . 3.43@3.63 
6 Ib ‘ ; 3.34@3.62 
5 Ib 3.214 
4 Ib . ee . 3.06 

3 Ib 
52 Ib , ; 
51 Ib aweaeus ys ‘ 2.52@ 2.75 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
§-day wk. Wkly % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Feb, 15-20 189,500 159,659 84t 

Previous week 189,500 *171,366 90T 
Year ago 189,500 203,690 107 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1963-Peb. 19, 1954. : 5,720,872T 
July 1, 1952-Feb. 21, 1963.... 6,502,219 
"Revised. tTotals include blended prod 
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MILLFEED DEMAND 
HOLDS; PRICES UP 


~<>— 
Kansas City Market in Line for 
Sales in East; Prices Gain 
$1@3 Ton 


Millfeed demand was good last 
week, and prices showed further 
strength. At Minneapolis, prices were 
up $1@3 for the period ending Feb. 
19. Sales out of the Southwest were 
aided by the fact that prices there 
were in line with offers to eastern 
markets from other production areas. 

Sales of formula feed held up fair- 
ly well in the Northwest last week, 
with a noticeable pickup at the end 
of the period reported by some manu- 
facturers. While volume was not ful- 
ly up to levels hoped for by feed 
men, the trade was considered quite 
satisfactory for the season by others. 

Most manufacturers look for a 
good year in chick starter feeds, 
with the season somewhat earlier 
than previously. Orders have expand- 
ed this week as dealers laid in stocks 
for anticipated demand and as insur- 
ance against springtime road break- 
ups. Turkey starting feeds also are 
starting to expand. 

Reports on pig starter business 
vary considerably, with slow expan- 
sion in sales in some instances con- 
trasting with reports of good volume 
in others. 

The immediate effect of the gov- 
ernment’s announcement of a cut in 
dairy product price supports has been 
to dry up demand, some manufac- 
turers say. Dairymen are said to be 
extremely resentful of the move and 
have in many cases decided to cut 
back on feed purchases. 

Feed manufacturers reported only 
a fair week of business in the central 
states during the period ending Feb. 
17. Observers indicated trade was 
falling far short of that accomplished 
in January, although February so far 
has not compared unfavorably with 
previous Februarys. 

Poultry feeds were said to be hold- 
ing up fairly well, although broiler 
markets were low and that phase of 
poultry feeding was not making a 
good showing. Hog feeds were moving 
at a good rate, although dairy feeds 
leave much to be desired in their 
sales pace. 

Order backlogs of most feed manu- 
facturers ranged from one to two 
days. Prices held about steady. Some 
ingredient switching in formulas was 
reported when some major ones con- 
tinued to rise in price. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 49,332 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 49,266 tons in the 
previous week and 46,477 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
1,606,965 tons as compared with 
1,676,593 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





—GR EAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VIRGINIA MILL BURNS 
BLACKSTONE, VA.—Fire of un- 
determined origin gutted the plant 
of the Spindler Milling Co. in Black- 
stone. Henry Spindler, Jr., co-owner 
with his father, said the building was 
valued at $75,000 and that it was a 
total loss. The grain elevators were 
only partly filled because a_ ship- 
ment of government grain had not 
yet arrived. 
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Wheat Futures Price 
Developments Vary 


Minneapolis Market Advances as Cash 
Premiums Recede; Export Prices Reduced 


Some rather sharp downward ad- 
justments in cash wheat premiums 
at Minneapolis were about offset by 
a stronger futures market in the 
week ending Feb. 19. Changes were 
hot as pronounced at other markets, 
however, with futures swings at Kan- 
sas City and Chicago confined largely 
to fractions. All futures at Kansas 
City were lower than a week earlier, 
and all Chicago prices were up slight- 
ly, except for December. Exceptions 
to the relatively stable pattern at 
Kansas City were the July and Sep- 
tember regular deliveries, which 
dropped 15% and 3¢ bu., respectively. 
Minneapolis deliveries were up 2%¢ 
and 3%¢ bu. Heavy sales of spring 
wheat flour to bakers helped support 
the Minneapolis market, and varied 
weather developments in the South- 
west influenced the Kansas City mar- 
ket from day to day. Markets were 
closed Feb. 22 in observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Feb. 19 were: Chicago 
$2.145%%-%, May $2.15%-2.16, 


futures 
March 
July 


$2.11-2.11%, September $2.13%, De- 
cember $2.16%2; Minneapolis — May 


$2.334%4-%, July $2.26%; Kansas City 

March $2.25%2, May $2.21%, July 
$2.0912, July hard $2.12%-%, Sep- 
tember $2.10, September hard 
$2.13%. 

Export Prices Cut 

Evidence of growing competition 
in the export field was apparent last 
week in the announcement by Canada 
of a 7¢ bu. cut in its wheat price ap- 
plying to exports from the East 
Coast. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture immediately announced a 
boost in its Gulf and East Coast 
subsidy rates to match the lowered 
Canadian price. In announcing the 
price changes, the Canadian Wheat 
Board said, “As a measure to estab- 
lish more equality in wheat ship- 
ments from various parts of the prai- 
rie provinces, the board, for such pe- 
riod of time as may be necessary, is 
adopting a policy of making board 
wheat generally competitive in over- 
seas markets, irrespective of the port 
of shipment. Pursuant to this objec- 
tive, the board will take into account 
not only internal costs of moving 
wheat to seaboard positions, but also 
the various ocean freight rates in- 
volved, and such variations in the 
foregoing costs .as may occur from 
time to time.” The board now quotes 
separate selling prices for Pacific 
Coast ports, Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur and Port Churchill. 

Some expectation of possible U.S. 
export business with Brazil was based 
last week on a rumor that Brazil had 
cancelled its recent purchases from 
Canada and Turkey. However, at the 
end of the week it was reported that 
the deal had gone through after all. 
Germany again postponed its buying, 
and currently is said to be planning 
to purchase 5.5 million bushels on 
Feb. 24. 

A variety of weather developments 
last week provided conflicting views 
on the winter wheat outlook in the 
Southwest. Dust storms were re- 
ported in Texas, Oklahoma and west- 
ern Kansas. However, fairly generous 
moisture was received in eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska. Attention also 
was given to reports of extensive 
mosaic disease on wheat in Kansas. 
Generous moisture is needed in the 
next few weeks to insure a good 


winter wheat crop, observers agree. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.6 million bushels for the 
week ending Feb. 18, compared with 
5.3 million the previous week and 4 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. Receipts at spring wheat 
markets amounted to 1,610 cars at 
Minneapolis and 1,300 cars at Duluth. 

Larger spot offerings early in the 
week following a three-day week 
end accumulation resulted in a pre- 
mium break at Minneapolis at that 
time which was only partially re- 
gained as the week progressed. Pre- 
miums were off 3¢ on ordinary wheat 
while trading basis on 13% protein 
and higher lots was down 4@5¢ com- 
pared with a week earlier. These pre- 
mium losses largely offset the ad- 
vance which took place in the basic 
futures. On Feb. 19, trading ranges 
were as follows: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 8¢ over May, 
12% protein 9@12¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 13@18¢ over, 14% protein 20@ 
24¢ over, 15% protein 30@32¢ over, 
16% protein 47@49¢ over. 

Durum wheat prices averaged 
about 15¢ lower for the week, influ- 
enced also by the larger offerings 
early in the period. On Feb. 18 bids 
based on test weight ran as follows: 


60-Ib. $3.57@3.71, 59-lb. $3.55@3.70, 
58-lb. $3.52@3.69, 57-lb. $3.43@3.63, 
56-lb. $3.34@3.52, 55-Ib. $3.21@3.37, 


54-lb. $3.06@3.21, 53-lb. $2.83@3.04, 
52-lb. $2.70@2.90, 51-lb. $2.52@2.75. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on Feb, 19: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NBS 58 Ib, ...... + $...-.-@2.41% 
11% Protein tenes Cutvbaes weve - @2.41% 
12% Protein . : wee» 2.42% @2.45% 
13% Protein p2.51% 
14% Protein 2.57% 
15% Protein . 63% @2.65% 
16% Protein . 2.80% @2.82% 


1@2¢ Premium for No, 1 Heavy 

Grade Discounts 

Test weight—2@3¢ each Ib 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


Little Change at K.O. 


There was little change of any 
significance in wheat values at Kan- 
sas City last week. Premiums for 
cash wheat ranged %@1¢ lower for 
the week, and the basic May future 
was lower for a period but rallied 
to close on Feb. 19 only %¢ below 
the close at the beginning of the 
week. Most welcome factor in the 
southwestern market was rain which 
came twice during the week in num- 
erous sections from Nebraska south 
to the Amarillo, Texas, area. Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
was 12%. @14%¢ over, 12.5% protein 
17@29¢ over and 13% 18@35¢ over. 
May wheat opened at $2.22, dipped 
to $2.18%, and closed at $2.21% on 
Feb. 19. The demand was termed 
fairly good throughout the week, 
with the demand from mills picking 
up some later in the period. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 


under 58 Ib. 
to 144%%; 


$2.32%@2.60% 
32% 42.40% 








No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.31% @2.58% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.20% @ 
mn, SO PE osasede 2.30 @ 
No. 2 Red - 2.29 @ 
No. 3 Red ..... 2.28 @2.31% 
No. 4 Red 2.27 @2.304 


Pacific Trade Light 
Wheat exporters are still looking 
for business in the Pacific Northwest 
but not finding it. Raising of the 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


SUEUR IIIS COEUR 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


_ Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 15-20, 


Northwest . . 
Southwest ‘ 1,2 
Buffalo 





24,206 


Central and Southeast 501 176 
North Pacific Coast "70,000 

Totals ° 3,226,678 
Percentage of total U.S output 75 


*Revised 











*Previous Feb. 16-21, Feb. 17-22, Feb. 18-23, 
week 1953 1962 1961 
674,664 730,157 704,615 778,404 

1,202,176 1,085,486 1,206,300 1,355,660 
486,603 S12, 187 454,586 501,731 
HAL Sa7 546,219 518,449 568,385 
276,275 264,602 SOR, 888 282.785 

+, 180,585 3,138,661 3,192,838 3,487,045 

76 76 75 76 


Crop year flour production 









-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— n———July 1 to——~, 
Feb. 15-20, Previous Feb. 16-21, Feb. 17-22, Peb. 18-23, Feb. 20, Feb, 21, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 

Northwest ...... 90 91 88 86 93 23,200,904 26,265,604 
Southwest . 95 92 a0 90 98 30,461,448 40,404,141 
Buffalo ° - 114 105 111 99 109 17,335,215 17,143,337 
Central and 8. E 74 82 sl 77 &5 18,251,411 18,005,741 
N. Pacific Coast 77 79 73 85 78 9,008,083 9,502,730 
Totals - a 91 RS 7 95 107,347,059 110,471,459 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Keb 15-19 274,850 271,288 98 Keb 15-20 253,500 224,000 89 
Pre ious week 274,850 262,047 92 Previous week 263 7,660 90 
Year ago . 340,600 263,698 74 Year ago = 0,581 102 
Two years ago 340,600 289,049 85 Two years ago 8,298 v6 
Five-year average . a6 Five-year average Ceeceesee 93 
Ten-year average ‘ 92 Ten-year average .... >a Lee 86 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 15-19 1,021,500 965,008 94 
Previous week 1,021,500 940,129 93 
Year ago 1,019,750 817,413 80 
Two years ago 1,019,250 917,251 90 
Five-year average .... a 93 
Ten-year average ey i. 90 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Millis in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity outpat tivity 
Feb. 15-20 . 671,400 501,176 74 
Previous week 671,400 *541,867 80 
Year ago 671,000 546,219 $1 
Two years ago 671,400 518,449 77 
WEVG-FORF AVOTAMS cocci vdvscrsooes 82 
T@N-YeAr AVETABE 2. ccecercssenvese 76 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb, 15-20 459,500 524,206 114 
Previous week 159,500 486,603 1065 
Year ago 459,500 512,187 lil 
Two years ago .. 459,800 454,686 99 
Vive-year average . . ove 102 
Ten-year average feat veess 99 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In- 


cluding Dulutn, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Towa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb, 15-20 481,260 448,000 91 

Previous week 481,250 "447,104 o1 

Year ago 546,260 430,570 RO 

Two years ago 552,000 436,317 7% 

Five-year @V@TAB@ ....cceeeeens : a6 

TOR-VOAT GVOTARS icc rcciccreecers 77 


*Revised 


PACIFICO COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 15-20 .. 216,000 170,000 72 
Previous week . 215,000 169,750 72 
Year ago ....... 230,000 173,602 75 
Two years ago .. 230,000 187,444 $1 
Five-year A@V@TAGZE ...cscecsrscees 80 
Ten-year AVETARE 2... cece eeees : 82 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 

Feb. 16-20 133,000 100,000 78 
Previous week 133,000 105,625 79 
Year ago ....... 133,200 91,260 68 
Two years ago 122,000 12t,444 100 
Five-year average ........ : 87 
Ten-year A@V@TOG@@ ...65-seseeeeee 89 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed tn tons for week ending Feb, 24, 


and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 


Joseph; (2) 


Buffalo N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 
—Bouth west* co 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Feb. 15-20 . 25,400 800,577 13,701 
Prey week $24,344 113,903 
Two wks. ago 24,746 13,979 
1953... . .» 21,892 823,015 14,436 
1952 ° coee 24,4238 846,445 13,735 
1951 .. 28.069 RAK S40 14,247 
1950 . 25,099 845,309 13,728 
Five-yr. average 24,978 840,737 13,977 


*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 


North weat* ¢ 
Weekly Crop year 


Iowa, North and South 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
flour extraction, 


Bt. Paul and 


Buffalot --Combined**., 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 








468,382 10,231 $38,006 49,332 1,606,965 
11,019 149,266 
11,100 49,824 
611,659 10,149 341,021 46,477 1,676,693 
496 8,786 438,038 46,949 1,780,045 
484,655 9,919 $24,105 52,276 1,797,100 
477,965 10,641 367,669 49,468 1,690,933 
487,645 9,945 382,126 48,900 1,710,607 


TAll mills. thevised 





subsidy on the Gulf and East Coast 
on hard winter wheats throws this 
market out of line, although there 
is hardly any of that class of wheat 
available. Japan is taking wheat out 
of Canada, but exporters are still 
hopeful of business later on. So far 
business since the first of the year 
has been confined to seven cargoes 
of white wheat for February-March 
shipment. Ample supplies are on 
hand to take care of this. Wheat 
has moved up to around $2.35 bu. 
locally, but little is moving at that 
price. Crop conditions are unchanged. 
Moisture conditions are excellent and 
the weather is very seasonable. 


NEW ELEVATOR 

WELLSBORO, IND.—Plans for a 
$150,000 modern feed mill and grain 
elevator and a $50,000 fertilizer plant 
have been announced by Harold 
Schlundt, owner of Schlundt Feed 
Service. It is hoped they will be ready 
for operation by October, 1954. The 
feed mill and elevator building, of 
a quonset-hut construction, will cover 
two-thirds of an acre. The dimensions 
will be 325 feet by 75 feet. Mr. 


Schlundt stated, “We will be able to 
store 100 tons of bulk feed and 4,000 
tons of bagged feed and fertilizer. 
All feed will be bought in bulk car- 
loads and be mixed and sacked bere.” 
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Seen in 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—After a _ year’s 
probation for the dairy industry with 
supports at 90% of parity, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, took 
a look at the record and last week 
decided that the industry was no 
longer entitled to more than 75% of 
parity support. 

The 75% level is the minimum 
basis of support which the secretary 
could set at his discretion. 

Cries of protest resounded in the 
halls of Congress from the dairy 
farm bloc, which, however, seemed 
divided in its reaction. Some of the 
trade leaders in the dairy states said 
that the Benson action had to come 
and now is as good a time as any. 

Meanwhile, dairy state legislators 
are introducing legislation to limit 
the reduction in dairy supports to 
5% a year, Hearings on the proposals 
are to be held next month. President 
Eisenhower defended the cut from 
90 to 75% of parity, saying dairymen 
had been warned a year ago that 
the reduction would go into effect if 
the surplus problem continued, 

Some critics said Mr. Benson was 
violating a White House assertion 
that support reductions would be 
gradual. However, in his farm mes- 
sage the President spoke only of the 
basic commodities which are being 
supported at 90%. He did not say 








Alvin E. Oliver 


JOINS GFDNA—R. F. Cunningham, 
president, grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Alvin E. Oliver, East 
Lansing, Mich. as special assistant 
in the Washington office of the asso- 
ciation, beginning March 29. Mr. 
Oliver has been with Michigan State 
College for the past eight years. He 
has been coordinator of the nationally 
known elevator and farm supply 
training course at Michigan State, 
where he held the rank of assistant 
professor. Mr. Oliver assisted in the 
development of this first country ele- 
vator training course, a course being 
used as a pattern by other colleges 
of the nation. He has for some years 
been a consultant for state and re- 
gional grain and feed trade associa- 
tions. Mr. Oliver holds B.S. and M.S. 
degrees from Michigan State. 
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Dairy Supports Cut; Complications 
Possible Disposal Action 


support provisions regarding non- 
basics would be subject to any ad- 
justment other than at the discretion 
of the secretary. 

About a year ago the dairy indus- 
try advisory committee of the U:S. 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended to Secretary Benson that he 
retain the 90% of parity support lev- 
el for another year, in which time the 
industry would get its house in order. 
At that time, according to Mr. Ben- 
son, stocks of dairy products in gov- 
ernment hands amounted to 1.44 bil- 
lion pounds of fluid milk equivalent. 

Last week, according to Mr. Ben- 
son, Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
of dairy products amounted to the 
equivalent of more than 8 billion 
pounds of whole milk. 

That is the record which left Mr. 
Benson no other choice than to take 
full discretionary measures available 
to him. 

It is noted that the dairy industry 
let Mr. Benson down during the past 
year, but the let-down was little more 
than the natural human reaction to 
the incentive to pile up stocks as 
long as Uncle Sam was willing to 
backstop the industry at 90% of par- 
ity. 

Increased Consumption 

In announcing the support drop, 
Mr. Benson said, in part: “The im- 
mediate problem of the dairy indus- 
try should be attacked through in- 
creased consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts.” He said that if domestic die- 
tary needs were met, there would be 
no surplus of milk and dairy prdd- 
ucts. 

Mr. Benson said he would soon an- 
nounce a program to make current 
CCC surpluses of dairy products 
available for utilization. Part of 
these stocks, he indicated, would be 
included in the “insulated” supplies 
that President Eisenhower mentioned. 

The most widely rumored plan 
would be to make available part of 
the CCC butter stocks to the dairy 
industry, which could make a blended 
price of old stocks and the new make 
to give the butter industry a gener- 
ally lower price for its product to 
the consumer. It is asserted in trade 
channels that CCC has carried its 
butter inventory at 38¢ lb. If this 
report is correct, it would provide a 
measure of the possible price for a 
butter-priced blend if Secretary Ben- 
son can obtain authority to dump 
these stocks domestically. 

None of the rumored plans make 
economic sense, however. For every 
pound of butter dumped domestically, 
it is seen that one pound will move 
back into the USDA stockpile at the 
new price support level since the de- 
mand for edible fats is not that elas- 
tic as seen by the dumping of the 
more than 300 million pound butter 
surplus. 

The rumor that USDA will dump 
its butter stocks in the domestic mar- 
ket is the hobgoblin of the vegetable 
oil industry now. If butter is dumped 
at a price level which even tempor- 
arily might displace margarine in the 
market, it probably will mean that 
soybean oil prices will shrink; more 
cottonseed oil will back up into gov- 
ernment stocks. This will make the 
cottonseed price support package at- 
tractive, thereby adding to CCC 
stocks of cottonseed meal and make 
that commodity again available for 
drouth area distribution at cut prices. 

The Russian export deal up to now 


seems dead. Secretary Benson at a 
recent press conference looked with 
longing eyes at such a market but 
declined to commit himself on it. 

Trade and informed government 
circles agree that the Russian butter 
deal made a lot of sense. In addition, 
the Russians are believed ready to 
accept substantial amounts of cot- 
tonseed oil from the USDA stockpile 
at the published export price. 

In explaining the cut in support 
level, USDA noted that milk produc- 
tion during the 1953-54 marketing 
year will reach about 122 billion 
pounds, an increase of about 5 billion 
pounds over 1952-53. The 8 billion 
pounds in government hands repre- 
sents more than 6% of the year’s pro- 
duction. 

Since output during the past year 
has been more than adequate and the 
outlook for this year’s production is 
good, the support level was set at 
75% of parity, USDA said. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES NEW 
DAIRY SUPPORT PRICES 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
new dairy product support prices 
under the 1954-55 support program. 
The prices are based on the 75% 
of parity support level announced 
previously. This compares with 90% 
of parity in the 1953-54 marketing 
year. 

USDA announced a support price 
of $3.14 ewt. for manufacturing milk 
testing 3.95% butterfat and 56¢ Ib. 
for butterfat. 

In carrying out the support pro- 
gram, Commodity Credit Corp. wilil 
offer to buy butter, Cheddar cheese 
and nonfat dry milk solids in carlot 
quantity during the period April 1, 
1954-March 31, 1955. The 1954-55 sup- 
port prices for manufacturing milk 
and butterfat reflect 75% of the 
parity equivalent for manufacturing 
milk and the parity price for butter- 
fat. 

Purchase prices under the 1954-55 
program are as follows: Butter, U.S. 
Grade A or higher, Chicago 57%¢ 
lb., San Francisco 57%¢ lb., Seattle 
57%¢ lb., New York 58%¢ lb.; Grade 
B butter 2¢ less. Cheddar cheese, 
Grade A or higher, 32%¢ lb. Nonfat 
dry milk solids, U.S. Extra Grade, 
spray process 15¢ lb., roller process 
13%¢ Ib. 

CCC will continue to buy at pres- 
ent purchase prices, announced last 
year, through March 31, 1954. 

The basing point method of pur- 
chasing butter will be continued. Pur- 
chase prices of cheese and dry milk 
will continue to be on a uniform 
basis throughout the U.S. 

The reduction in the dairy support 
level for the coming year will result 
in decreases in the purchase price of 
84 ¢ lb. for butter, 4%¢ lb. for cheese 
and 1¢ lb. for spray and %¢ lb. for 
roller nonfat dry milk solids. Support 
prices for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat of $3.14 cwt. and 56¢ Ib. 
for the coming year compared with 
$3.74 ecwt. for manufacturing milk 
and 67.3¢ lb. for butterfat under the 
current program. 

USDA stocks of purchased dairy 
products as of Feb. 15 included 271 
million pounds of butter, 282 million 
pounds of Cheddar cheese and 470 
million pounds of nonfat dry milk 
solids. 
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Herbert Lea 


HERBERT LEA ELECTED 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 


LONDON—Herbert Lea of H. J. 
Lea & Sons, Ltd., Minsal, Ltd., and 
Morning Foods, Ltd., firms promi- 
nently engaged in the British grain, 
feed and breakfast food industries, 
has been elected vice president of the 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany. 

The institute occupies a key posi- 
tion in agricultural affairs because 
of its facilities for testing and recom- 
mending the most favorable types 
of cereals for British farmers. Its 
latest publication is an advisory leaf- 
let on the subject of attaining quality 
in wheat, of paramount importance 
at the present time because of the 
milling industry’s need for top grade 
supplies. The mills are able to use 
a heavy proportion of good quality 
home grown wheat in their grists in 
conjunction with the stronger Ca- 
nadian varieties, thus cutting down 
the dependence on dollar imports. 

Mr. Lea is a past president of the 
National Association of Corn and 
Agricultural Merchants and of the 
Institute of Corn and Agricultural 
Merchants, an organization formed 
towards the end of the war to pro- 
vide training facilities for young 
members of the trade. He is also 
chairman of the Cheshire Country 
Wheat Committee and during the 
period of government control was 
frequently called into consultation by 
the authorities on various trade mat- 
ters. 
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History of GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS — The University 
of Minnesota Press has completed ar- 
rangements for the publication of a 
history of General Mills, Inc., which 
has been written by James Gray. 
Plans call for the publication of the 
book next fall. 

Mr. Gray, who is well known as 
a historian, literary critic, and novel- 
ist, did the research and writing dur- 
ing a two-year leave of absence as a 
professor of English at the University 
of Minnesota. 

The new book will cover not only 
the story of General Mills since its 
founding in 1928 but also much of 
the background of the four milling 
companies which merged to form the 
larger corporation. These firms were 
the Washburn Crosby Co. of Minne- 
apolis, the Sperry Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, the Kell group of Oklahoma 
and Texas mills, and the Larrowe 
Milling Co. of Detroit. GMI head- 
quarters are in Minneapolis. 
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Rye Disappearance 
Larger; Imports 
Climb Sharply 


WASHINGTON— Disappearance of 
rye during the first six months of 
the current crop year totaled 15.3 
million bushels, about 3 million more 
than in the same period last season 
and 1.3 million more than the five- 
year average, according to the USS. 
Department of Agriculture's quarter- 
ly rye market summary. 

The boost was not due to greater 
consumption of rye flour, but rather 
to heavier usage for making alcohol 
and for animal feeding. A little over 
2.6 million bushels were milled into 
flour during the period, which was 
about average. 

Stocks of rye on Jan. 1 of 213 
million bushels were the largest since 
1945, reflecting the record imports. 
Domestic supplies of rye for the 
1953-54 season were the third small- 
est of record and totaled 24.3 million 
bushels. This is 4.3 million more than 
the supplies for 1952-53, but 3.8 mil- 
lion below the five-year (1947-51) 
average, The below average crop was 
partially offset by larger July 1 car- 
ryover stocks 

Imports at Peak 

Imports of rye, July-December, to- 
taled 12.4 million bushels. The pre- 
vious record was in 1941 when 8.5 
million bushels were imported. Be- 
cause of heavy imports and 
the and the 
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the effect on prices 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
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MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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price support program, the depart- 
ment of agriculture, in a hearing be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission on 
Jan. 12, recommended that imports 
of rye be limited to an annual quota 
of 3.3 million bushels, under provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. It was also recommended that 
imports for the remainder of the 
season ending June 30 be prorated 
on the basis of one half of the an- 
nual quota. After the Tariff Com- 
mission has completed its investi- 
gation the President will make the 
final determination regarding import 
controls. 

The use of rye for alcohol totaled 
2.4 million bushels the first half of 
the season. This was 1.5 million more 
than the same time a year earlier 
but about the same as two years 
ago. The quantity used for feed 
amounted to 5.4 million bushels. This 
was the largest amount since 1945- 
46 due in part to the low prices. 
Practically no rye was exported dur- 
ing the first six months of the season. 


Increase From October 

For the first time of record, Jan. 1 
rye stocks exceed those of the pre- 
ceding Oct. 1. Reflecting the heavy 
imports from Canada, current com- 
mercial stocks of 11 million bushels 
at terminals were nearly four times 
as large as the 2.9 million bushels 
a year earlier. Stocks of rye on farms 
totaled 6.6 million bushels, while 
country elevator and merchant mili 
stocks totaled 3.7 million bushels. 

The seeding of rye for all purposes 
in the fall of 1953 was estimated at 
4,035,000 acres by the Crop Report- 
ing Board. This is 22% more than 
the 3,298,000 acres seeded in the fall 
of 1952 and only 3% less than the 
10-year average of 4,156,000 acres. 
The increase in acreage seeded to 
rye is partially due to the wheat 
acreage allotment program and the 
need for early supplemental pastures. 
Limited grazing from permanent pas- 
tures and shortened roughage feed 
supplies resulted from the dry sum- 
mer and fall in many sections of the 
country. The condition of the rye crop 
Dec. 1 was reported at 78% of nor- 
mal. This compares with 67% a year 
ago, 88% two years ago and 86% the 
10-year average. 

Prices Off Sharply 

Rye prices at Minneapolis, July 
through January this season, aver- 
aged 67¢ bu. below the same months 
last season. This was due in part 
to the heavy imports. Farm prices 
of rye averaged $1.17 bu. July 
through December. This was 58¢ be- 
low last season and 26¢ below the 
average loan rate. With prices be- 
low the loan rate, farmers put 3,799,- 
000 bu. rye under the price support 
program through Dec. 15 compared 
with only 129,000 for the same period 
a year earlier. 

With a record crop and large car- 
ryover, supplies of rye in Canada for 
1953-54 totaled 44.6 million bush- 
els. This was 11.9 million more than 
for 1952-53 and 24 million more than 
the 5-year (1947-51) average. World 
production of rye was estimated at 
1,540 million bushels by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. This compares 
with 1,600 million produced in 1952 
and 1,732 million the pre-war (1935- 
39) average. 





BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF Lire 
PORT BUSINESS STEADY 
HOUSTON, TEXAS—tThe Port of 
Houston handled the third largest 
volume of tonnage in its history dur- 
ing 1953 as more than 44,000,000 
tons of cargo moved across the 
wharves here. This total was only 
3% below that of 1952, the port's 

record-breaking year. 





3 STATES PLAN SOYBEAN 
CONFERENCE MARCH 18-19 


COLUMBIA, MO.-——Announcement 
has been made of the tentative pro- 
gram of the Tri-State University- 
Soybean Processors Conference which 
will be held at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, March 18-19. The 
conference is a cooperative effort of 
the University of Missouri, Iowa 
State College, the University of Min- 
nesota and the soybean processors in 
the tri-state area. 

A 6:30 p.m. dinner March 18 at 
the Daniel Boone Hotel will be fol- 
lowed by an address on “The Possible 
Effects of Our Changing Agricultur- 
al Situation on the Soybean Indus- 
try,” by Gordon B. Nance, extension 
professor of agricultural economics, 
University of Missouri. R. G. Hought- 
lin will be the toastmaster. 

The March 19 program will be as 
follows: 

8:45 a.m., 214 Union Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, W. C. Etheridge, de- 
partment of field crops, University of 
Missouri, presiding; welcome, J. H 
Longwell, dean of the college of agri- 
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culture, University of Missouri; 
theme, “Greater Soybean Production 
Efficiency Through Research”; “Soy- 
bean Varieties in the Tri-State Area,” 
J. W. Lambert, University of Minne- 
sota; “Research on Weed Control in 
the Tri-State Area,” R. S. Dunham, 
Minnesota, D. W. Staniforth, Iowa, 
and D. L. Klingman, Missouri; “Soy- 
bean Diseases and Disease Research,” 
L. F. Williams and M. T. Michaelson, 
Missouri, M. F. Kernkamp, Minnesota, 
and John Dunleavy, Iowa; “Research 
on Agronomic Practices,” C. R. Web- 
er, Iowa State College; “A Processor 
Looks at Soybean Research,” Dwight 
L. Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc. 

11:55 a.m., lunch, grill room, Union 
Building. 

1:15 p.m., panel discussion, ‘Fertil- 
izing the Soybean Crop,” J. W. Cal- 
land, presiding; “Soil Tests and Ionic 
Saturation,” E. R. Graham, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; “Calcium and Nitro- 
gen,” speaker from Minnesota; “‘Phos- 
phorus,” speaker from Iowa; and 
“Potassium, Magnesium and Minor 
Elements,” George Smith, University 
of Missouri. 
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CHICAGO — Widespread drouth 
conditions in 1953 were reflected dra- 
matically by a sharp reduction in 
manufactured cattle feed sales during 
the year. 

An industry report issued by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
noted a 55% decline in the manufac- 
ture of cattle feed in the southwest- 
ern and Rocky Mountain states last 
year as compared to 1952. The asso- 
ciation president, W. E. Glennon, at- 
tributed the sharp drop to the severe 
drouth which resulted in a reduction 
of animal numbers and in large sup- 
plies of government feedstuffs being 
offered directly to farmers at drasti- 
cally reduced prices. 

Mr. Glennon stated: “The govern- 
ment moved 446,000 tons of cotton- 
seed meal, 13 million bushels of oats, 
nearly 10% million bushels of corn 
and 434,000 bushels of wheat into 
drouth areas as of December 31, 1953. 
Most of this volume was sold directly 
to farmers and ranchers at prices 
ranging from one half to two thirds 
of the market value, and this was one 
of the major factors in business loss- 
es of feed dealers and manufacturers, 
alike.” 


Total Output Down 2% 


“Despite the loss of a significant 
portion of the cattle feed market and 
reductions in the 1953 pig and turkey 
crops,” Mr. Glennon added, “the to- 
tal industry feed output declined only 
2%. Increases in laying hen and broil- 
er feeds helped to offset those losses.” 

The AFMA president commented: 
“This is the first year since 1948 that 
feed output has failed to establish a 
new all-time record tonnage.” 

Based on statistical projections by 
the AFMA, 33.7 million tons of live- 
stock and poultry feed were manu- 
factured in 1953. This compares with 
an output of 34.4 million tons in 1952 
and 32.8 million tons in 1951. 

Poultry feeds represented 61% of 
the industry's total production. Dairy 
feeds comprised 21%, swine feeds 
8.4%, beef and sheep feeds 5%, and 
miscellaneous feeds 4.6% of the 33.7- 
million-ton total. 

Of the total poultry feed output, 
28% was commercial broiler feed, 8% 
was turkey feed and the other types 
of poultry feeds accounted for the re- 
maining 64%. 

Tonnage Changes by Types 

By feed types, the following ton- 
nage changes were recorded from 
1952: Turkey feeds were down 14%, 
commercial broiler and all other 
types of poultry feeds were up 3%, 
there was no change in dairy feeds, 
swine feeds were down 3%, beef and 
sheep feeds were down 16% and mis- 
cellaneous feeds were down 2%. 

Total output of manufactured feed 
in southeastern U.S. was 4% greater 
last year as compared to a year pre- 
viously, and this section of the coun- 
try led all others in tonnage increases. 
Southeastern broiler feeds were up 
10%, turkey feeds were down 14%, 
all other poultry feeds were 5% 
higher, and dairy feed production was 
up 2% for this section. 

The northeastern part of the U.S. 
showed an over-all increase of 1% 
in manufactured feed output, and 
changes from 1952 by types of feed 
were as follows: Broiler feeds up 6%, 
turkey feeds down 5%, other poultry 
feeds up 2%, and dairy feeds down 
1%. 

The total tonnage of feeds manu- 
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Feed Output Off 2% in 1953; 
Cattle Feed Sales Drop Sharply 


factured in the Midwest was also up 
1%, and the different classes of feeds 
registered the following changes: 
Broiler feeds down 9%, turkey feeds 
down 16%, other kinds of poultry 
feeds up 5%, dairy feeds up 4%, hog 
feeds down 1% and beef feeds down 
18%. 
Sharpest Drop 

In southwestern and Rocky Moun- 
tain states, feed production dropped 
off last year more sharply than in any 
other section of the country, with a 
decline of 20% from 1952. Leading 
the reduction was a loss of 55% in 
beef cattle feed, and when this was 
added to declines of 9% in dairy feeds 
and 2% in general poultry feeds, the 
7% increase in broiler feed manu- 
facture was not sufficient to keep 


total 
mark. 
Production of manufactured feed 
on the West Coast was down 3% in 
1953, which was due largely to a 21% 
reduction in turkey feed output. 
Broiler feeds were even with 1952, 
other types of poultry feed were 1% 
higher and dairy feeds were up 2%. 
Manufactured feed tonnage by years 
for the nation as a whole, with the 
percentage of the previous year’s out- 
put shown parenthetically, was esti- 
mated by the AFMA as follows: 


production near last year’s 


RS os iran oe 25.5 million tons ( 98%) 
Ss 5a has 28.5 million tons (112%) 
SARE RSs 29.1 million tons (102%) 
- RA 32.8 million tons (113%) 
BR 4. odes wl 34.4 million tons (105%) 
1953........33.7 million tons ( 98%) 





CCC Grain Thefts 
Prompt USDA Offer 
of Cash Rewards 


WASHINGTON — Thefts of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain from CCC 
storage bins have prompted the U.S 
Department of Agriculture to offer 
cash rewards for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of sus- 
pects. 

Field representatives of CCC have 
reported thefts of about 20,000 bu 
grain during the last several months. 
The thefts have been from 43 differ- 
ent storage locations, and mainly of 
corn from Corn Belt bin sites. Those 
responsible for the thievery apparent- 
ly drive trucks to the bin sites unde1 
cover of darkness, break in, and 
transfer grain from the bins to thei 
trucks. Because the bin sites are 
within fences with locked gates, and 
the bins themselves are under lock 
or government seal, the thieves would 
have to break in forcibly. 

While the total of thefts reported 
represents only a very small fraction 
of 1% of CCC bin storage holdings, 
the reward is being offered in an ef- 





NEW BOSTON BAKERS CLUB OF- 
FICERS—Already at work on plans 
for the year ahead are the newly 
chosen officers of the Bakers Club of 
Boston. (Left to right, front row): 
President John Risch, Golden Flake 
Baking Co., Cambridge, and first vice 


president, Michael Vrotsos, Apollo 
Cake Specialties, Somerville. (Rear 
row): Second vice president, Thomas 
Ahern, Ekco Products Co., and sec- 
retary, James Mackey, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New England 
Bakers Assn. 





fort to prevent further thefts, as well 
as to obtain public assistance in ap- 
prehending persons guilty of theft. 
CCC owns bins with a total storage 
capacity of about 640 million bushels. 
The bins are located on “bin sites” 
in areas of major production of grain 
and related commodities. The CCC 
uses them for storage of commodities 
it takes over under price support 
programs, when adequate commercial 
storage is not available. 

The specific reward offer is that 
CCC will pay $500 for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of any person or persons responsible 
for theft of CCC-owned commodities 
from CCC bin sites. Persons arrested 
and found guilty will be subject to 
the usual penalties of fine and im- 
prisonment under federal law. 

The department has already taken 
a number of other steps to protect 
the bins. These include the alerting 
of state and county law enforcement 
officials, and the making of arrange- 
ments for armed officials to visit cer- 
tain bin sites at night. Persons living 
near bin sites have been requested to 
notify local law enforcement officers 
at once if they notice any night- 
time activity at a bin site. 
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ST. REGIS REPORTS 
RECORD 1953 SALES 

NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
reports that sales in 1953 reached a 
record level for the company at $200,- 
334,207. This compares with $182,712,- 
239 reported for the preceding year. 

The preliminary statement on re- 
sults for 1953, reports a net income 
of $16,156,903, equal after preferred 
dividends to $2.91 a share on the 
common stock outstanding. Net in- 
come for 1952 was reported at $12,- 
701,977, equal after preferred divi- 
dends, to $2.32 a share on the com- 
mon. 

The balance sheet at the end of 
1953, according to the preliminary re- 
port, shows net working capital at 
$48,266,113, with the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities at 4.8 to 1. 
In addition to the net working capi- 
tal, the company owned marketable 
securities having a market value of 
$4,219,819 at the end of 1953. Work- 
ing capital at the end of 1952 was 
reported at $39,373,587. 

Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 37'¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable March 1, to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 6. The quar- 
terly dividend of $1.10 a share on the 
preferred stock was declared payable 
April 1, to holders of record March 12. 
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Eugene B. Nicolait 


E. B. NICOLAIT RETIRES AS 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH EXECUTIVE 


ST. LOUIS — The retirement of 
Eugene B. Nicolait as director of 
marketing and sales research for the 
yeast, malt and corn products divi- 
sion of Auheuser-Busch, Inc., has 
been announced by company officials. 

Mr. Nicolait, who has been with 
the company 25 years, has been suc- 
ceeded by Jones E. Mapes. Mr. Mapes 
was district manager of the division’s 
New York region, and presently is 
serving as program chairman of the 
annual convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, which 
opens March 1. 

Mr. Nicolait began his career with 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in 1929 as a 
technical sales representative. In 
July, 1946, he was appointed eastern 
region sales manager, and became di- 
rector of marketing and sales re- 
search in January, 1951, with offices 
in New York City. 

He is making his home at Ormond, 
Fla., but plans to continue his activi- 
ties with industry organizations, such 
as the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers and the American Institute 
of Baking. 

Mr. Mapes has been succeeded as 
manager of the New York region by 
Maurice Haney, district manager for 
Anheuser-Busch in the Cleveland 
area. Walter J. Baeppler, Des Moines, 
Iowa, branch manager, has taken over 
the Cleveland district membership 





Jones E. Mapes 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Feb. Feb. 
15, 19, 
-~ 1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers ... 52% 41% 49% 48% 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 4154 47% 46% 
A-D-M Ca. ......-. & 30 37 36% 
Borden or & 52% 589% 59% 
Cont. Baking Co... 25% 185% 22 22% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 78 67% 3% 2% 
We OV nkodsces 177% 161 177% 177 
Cream of Wheat. 27% 25% 27 2% 
Dow Chemical .. 43% 33% 35 34% 
Gen. Baking Co... 14% 10% 10% 10% 
POE GE cecscscese Oe OS 148 
Gen. Foods Corp.. @% S%& 58% 58% 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 100 884, 9914 99% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. .. 66% 52 66% 65 
Merck & Co. -. 25% 17 21% 21% 
Prd. $3.50 ....+. Ul 91% 101 104% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 34 3654 37% 
Pfd. $7 peesees 177% 158% 177% 116% 
Pillsbury M., Imec.. 37% 32 36% 36% 
Procter & Gamble. 71% 59% 69% 68% 
Quaker Oats Co... 30% 25% 29% 20 
Pid. $6 .. 150% 1314 150% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 7 «86 96% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 23% 17% 22% 21% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 31 25 30% 30% 
Pee, S650 ..s.0. & 80% 91 90, 
Sterling Drug . 38% 325%, 38% 36% 
Sunsh, Bisc., Ine. 79% 66 78% 78% 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 33% 39%, 39% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 28% 24% 2 29 
Ward Baking Co. 28% 18% 24% 24% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
He 


Allied Mills, Inc. pkoewaa 281% 28 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. . 96% Rs 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ... 125 132 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 96% 97 
Dow Chemical, #4 A Pfd. 101% 102% 
General Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pfd. 127 132 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd.. 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 


122% 123% 
100% lol 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 102 102% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 97% 99% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 94% 95 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 pegucheetecss BOD 108 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 95 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103% 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Feb. Feb. 
15, 19, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 173 144% 166% 165% 
Pfd. $5 136 129% 135% 134% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” . 1% 8% 2 9 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 
Pfd. $5 . 107 97% 102 

Omar, Inc. . 20% 16% 16% 17% 

Wagner Baking Co. 8% 1% 7™* 

Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants + 


. bo 6% 9% 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York . ; 18% 19% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd. . 135% 138% 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd.. . 100 112 
Ward Bak. Co., Warrants 9 9% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Feb. 
5 e 


1953-54 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 3% 2% 2.75 2.95 

Canada Food Prod, 4 2% 3.50 3.50 
A e 16 5 5! 6 

Pfd. 66 15 61% 61% 
Catelli Food, A . 13 13% 14 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 6 7 7 
Federal Grain 21%, 14 19% 19 
Pfd. 27 24 26% 27 

Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5.62% 5.50 


Inter. Mig., Pfd.* 87 79 


lake of the Woods 33% 28 30 30 
Pfd. 144 136% 138% 136% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% 7% i% 
McCabe Grain, A 13 11% 12% 12% 
Mid Pacific Grain. 26% 10 23 23% 
Ogilvie Flour 33 29% 31 31 
Toronto Elevators 14% 12% 138% 14% 
United Grain, A 18 16% 16% 17 
George Weston 39% 26% 38 39 
Pid. 414% 98% 91% 97% 97 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 17 5 


Can. Bakeries ; 10% 12 
Catelli Food, B .. sesocse. tbs 
Inter-City Baking ‘ 13 20 
Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. . 00% 91% 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. sand hcn ee aoe 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ; 120 
Standard Brands* ae 20% 20% 


U.S. funds. 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Feb. 12, 1954 (000’s omitted) 

Wheat Oats 


Rye Barly 
Boston 150 . 
Buffalo ‘ 
Afloat 1,907 
Duluth 
Baltimore 20 
Milwaukee, afloat 


as 
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Colorado Bakers’ 
Meeting Stresses 
Advertising Methods 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.— 
Methods of merchandising bakery 
products were the theme of the an- 
nual mid-year meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. held in the 
Broadmoor Hotel here Feb. 6-7. The 
first day of the meeting was given 
over to relaxing in the beautiful sur- 
roundings at the Broadmoor with at- 
tendance at a hockey game Saturday 
night. Summer-like weather aided in 
making the stay the more enjoyable. 

The business session of the meet- 
ing was held Sunday afternoon im- 
mediately following lunch in the 
hotel ballroom. Jack Jacobson, Kil- 
patrick Baking Co., Denver, president 
of the association, called the meeting 
to order and introduced the program 
chairman—C. J. Downing, Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver. 

Mr. Downing introduced the three 
men that man up the program panel 
—Galen E. Broyles, Galen E. Broyles 
Co., Inc.; Wayne Welch, Wayne 
Welch, Inc., and Billy D. Prescott, 
Ball & Davidson, Inc., all Denver ad- 
vertising agency representatives. Mr. 
Downing then turned the meeting 
over to Joseph Tobin, Western Waxed 
Paper Co., Denver, who acted as 
panel moderator. 

Mr. Prescott opened the panel dis- 
cussion with his subject: “The Me- 
chanics of Advertising.’ This, he ex- 
plained, is the first phase of arrang- 
ing an advertising program for a 
bakery. A selection of the character- 
istics of the media to be used must 
be studied and proper ones selected. 
This part of the plan consists of 
formats, slogans, items to be featured 
—whether just one item at a time 
or more than one. Then, to whom 
the ad message is to be addressed— 
income groups, racial groups, or the 
public in general. 

Then, where best can the baker 
spend his advertising dollar? Should 
he use newspapers, radio, TV or 
should he select direct mail, bill- 
boards, theater advertising, taxi- 
cards, handbills, etc.? 

This part of the program should 
be given a lot of study, he explained, 
for each individual baker has a differ- 
ent advertising program and the 
media must be made to fit his in- 
dividual need. The amount he has 
to spend also enters into the picture. 
If it is a small ad budget space in 
a large city daily would be out of 
the question. The same is true of 
TV programs, which are expensive. 
After the mechanics and the media 
parts of the program have been de- 
cided, who is to prepare the copy 
must be determined. If the baker or 
someone in his business is not capable 
of doing the job or has not the time, 
then a good advertising agency 
should be called in to aid. 

“Budgets—how to Establish” was 
part of the program handled by Mr. 
Broyles. He said in opening that 
there is no exact set of rules to de- 
termine what an advertising budget 
of any business should be. It varies, 
but usually runs from 2% to 6% of 
gross volume. He said a small one- 
man bakery should spend around 3% 
of the gross, but that will vary ac- 
cording to profit. There is no exact 
science in this matter and judgement 
must be used——“It is what you do 
with your advertising money that 
really counts,” said Mr. Broyles. 

He told of a baker in the small 
mountain town of Aspen, Colo., that 
spent $700 a year in advertising. 
This baker used his local weekly 
newspaper, a bulletin distributed to 


the hotels and postcards sent to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 


“The little fellow has to put teeth 
into his advertising,” says Mr. 
Broyles. ‘The big baking firms can 
get by by merely using their name 
and the name of their product. Every 
business should operate with a bud- 
get for advertising. Most small bak- 
eries, however, have no publicity plan 
and that is where an advertising 
agency can be of service.” 

Wayne Welch spoke on the public 
relations side of business. “Develop 
an opportunist philosophy,” advised 
the speaker. “Be an idea man. Keep 
a record of birthdays, anniversaries, 
other special dates in lives of your 
best customers. This is good public 
relationship.” 


He told of one baker in a college 
town in Kansas that secured the 
birthdates of every student in the 
college that fell during the school 
year. Then he sent a letter to the 
parents of these students a short 
time before their son's or daughter's 
birthday saying that the bakery 
would be glad to furnish a birthday 
cake. The plan netted a nice birthday 
cake business for this Kansas baker. 


Other factors in the public rela- 
tions field are to get acquainted with 
the editor of home town papers, 
managers of radio stations and the 
like and then keep them posted on 
interesting happenings that they can 
use, he said. 

As to public relations at the point 
of sale, Mr. Welch advised that the 
bakery be kept clean, window and 
other displays timely, informative 
and uniform. 

The rest of the convention program 
was given over to a question and 
answer session with the panel. One 
timely question was, “Is radio adver- 
tising still good, or has TV taken 
away its effectiveness?” The answer 
was to “pick the right spot on radio— 
either early in the morning or during 
the hour when people are returning 
home from work when they are lis- 
tening to their car radios.” 


Another question—if a small bake 
shop has only $100 to spend each 
month how should it spend it? It 
was the general opinion of the panel 
that direct mail was the best answer, 
or if the baker was in a small town 
where newspaper ad rates are low 
that medium can be used. Attractive 
packaging of bakery products also 
is a good method of advertising, it 
was pointed out. 

The meeting was well attended. 
The 110 bakers, allied tradesmen and 
their ladies were guests at the lunch- 
eon of the association. Credit for the 
success of the meeting was given to 
C. J. Downing, program chairman; 
Garland Long, Rainbo Bread Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., in charge of arrange- 
ments, and the officers: Jack Jacob- 
son, president; Eddie Gonzales, Miller 
Super Markets, Denver, first vice 
president; Dick Knight, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, second vice pres- 
ident, and Fred Linsenmaier, Linsen- 
maier’s Bakery Service, Denver, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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C-G GRAIN CO. PLANS 
$1 MILLION ADDITION 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—A permit has 
been issued for a million-dollar addi- 
tion to the C-G Grain Co. elevator 
north of here. The new facilities will 
have a capacity for storage of 2% 
million bushels. Location is east of 
the present C-G elevator. The first 
unit is scheduled to be completed 
in time for the 1954 wheat harvest. 
The entire plant is slated to be com- 
pleted by late summer. 
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Historie Old Mill 
to Be Sold 


FFORTS to preserve as a public 

“museum piece” one of the most 
picturesque of the remaining old-time 
water mills in this country seem to 
have failed. The Kansas City Star 
tells of it in an illustrated feature 
story, some of the text of which is 
here reproduced: 

“The old mill at Burfordville, Mo., 
and a 13-acre tract on which it stands, 
with a dam and millpond, in an idyllic 
scene against the backdrop of one of 
Missouri's few remaining covered 
bridges, has been put up for sale. 

“An effort more than a year ago to 
have the state acquire the property 
for preservation for posterity fell 
through. Now the property, held in 
an estate, is among the last assets to 
be liquidated. State Senator Albert 
M. Spradling, Jr., of Cape Girardeau, 
attorney for the owners, said trus- 
tees hope the property will be pur- 
chased by a buyer who will treat it 
as a valuable part of Missouri's his- 
tory 

“The old mill was built sometime 
between 1799 and 1803. A doorstone 
has the former date carved in it, but 
whether it is the original or was 
taken from some other building is not 
known here. 

“Major George Frederick Bollinger 
built the rill and the dam and set- 
tlers throughout the area along the 
St. Francis, Black and White rivers, 
took grain there for milling: 

“The mill last was used in 1949, 
continuing to grind cornmeal. Its 
wheat milling machinery had been 
dismantled a few years before. 

“In its earlier days the town, now 
known as Burfordville, was called 
Bollinger’s Mill. 

“The major was an important 
figure in early state history. He 
served in the first territorial legisla- 
ture, which met in October, 1812, 
was a presidential elector on the An- 
drew Jackson ticket in 1836 and was 
important in Missouri politics until 
his death in 1842 or 1843, 

“The original dam, of logs, later 
was rebuilt of huge sandstone blocks 
and boulders. In the Civil War, Union 
forces burned the original mill be- 
cause descendants of the major were 
Southern sympathizers. But after- 
ward the mill was rebuilt as it stands 
today. 

“The adjacent covered bridge was 
built in the early 1860s by the county, 
at the demand of settlers along the 
Whitewater River, which it crosses 
and which the dam backs up into the 
millpond. It has been described by en- 
gineers as ‘the most remarkable job 
of wood engineering in Missouri, with 
a span of 130 feet and no support un- 
der it except at the ends.’ 

“A few years ago the Missouri 
Highway Commission, recognizing the 
historic value of the bridge, took it 
over and strengthened it. It is not in- 
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cluded in the property for sale and 
seems destined to be retained for its 
historical value. 

“When the mill property first was 
put up for sale in August, 1952, C. A. 
Vandivort of Cape Girardeau took a 
30-day option in the hope the state 
would acquire it as a park or historic 
attraction. His interest stemmed from 
the fact Mrs. Vandivort is a descen- 
dant of Major Bollinger. The state 
park board examined the property, 
but no action was taken and after a 
two-week extension of the option it 
was allowed to drop. 

“A suggestion has been made that 
the property be taken over by an or- 
ganization, as Arrow Rock tavern 
was by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, as a monument to the 
state's early settlers.” 


NEW LIGHT ON AGENE—The ni- 
trogen trichloride (Agenising) proc- 
ess of bleaching and maturing flour 
was condemned on a suspicion. All 
the scientific investigation that the 
subject has received in the past few 
years tends to rehabilitate the proc- 
ess as innocuous to the human con- 
sumer. 

In his review of current research 
Dr. J. B, M. Coppock summarized to 
the annual meeting of the British 
Baking Industries Research Assn. the 
investigation made in collaboration 
with Dr. T. Moran, director of Re- 
search of the Research Association 
of British Flour Millers, and Pro- 
fessor Frazer of the University of 
Birmingham. He considers that the 
evidence provided by this work 
should satisfy anyone that the public 
is exposed to no danger whatsoever 
in consuming agenized flour. 

The toxic symptoms produced in 
dogs and some other animals are 
now known to be caused by methio- 
nine sulphoximine, formed from less 
than 3% of the methionine in flour 
during agene treatment. The amount 
of the toxic material in bread—and 
it must be remembered that no tox- 





icity to human beings has ever been 
demonstrated —-does not exceed 1.5 
parts per million. This is about the 
same concentration as the maximum 
permitted amount of arsenic. Less 
than one-hundredth of an ounce of 
methionine sulphoximine would be 
consumed in the course of a year 
by the normal bread-eater. Much 
larger amounts of known poisons 
are, of course, consumed without ill- 
effect from many natural foods. Veg- 
etarians don’t forswear lettuce be- 
cause of its content of oxalic acid, 
although this is measured at 100 ppm. 
On any rational deduction from 
this work, nitrogen trichloride should 
be a permitted treatment for flour; 
but the industries concerned cannot 
afford to ignore the irrational fears 
of a public untrained to think quan- 
titatively about toxicity. The increas- 
ing tendency to employ the alterna- 
tive Dyox (chlorine dioxide) process 
of flour treatment, noted by Dr. Cop- 
pock, will no doubt continue.—Food 
Technology in Australia. 


TAXING THE DEAD—Tax-burdened 
Pennsylvanians who may have hoped 
to some day escape to the peace and 
security of the grave, have just come 
in for an awful shock. Tax authori- 
ties of the Quaker State, having ap- 
parently run out of live victims, are 
now taxing the dead. 

The sales tax, which is one of the 
numerous forms of legalized gyp by 
which august representatives of a 
Commonwealth may pick your pocket 
without fear of arrest, has just gone 
into effect there. 

Tucked away in this statute en- 
acted by the bright boys in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature is a cunning little 
provision which says that fifty per 
cent of the lump sum charged by the 
funeral director when a citizen is 
buried, is subject to the sales tax 
levy. 

If a vault is involved, the sky is 
the limit and tribute can be exacted 
on the whole works. 





Mill and Covered Bridge at Burfordville, Mo. 
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We are not familiar with all de- 
tails of the law and are not sure 
whether or not, in the event the tax 
is not paid, the tax collector can con- 
fiscate the coffin and hold it as se- 
curity until all claims are settled. 

The tax racket continues to grow 
and thrive and it is beginning to look 
like there is no way to beat the rap, 
living or dead. 

Heretofore, tax chiselers have giv- 
en up and called off the dogs at the 
gates of the cemetery but now they 
are beginning to chase the corpse 
right down into the grave.—Southern 
Conservative. 
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4&&8SUGAR PRODUCERS share 
the problem of the “fattening phobia” 
with millers and bakers. The kinship 
goes even further, since so much 
sugar is used in cakes, pies, pastry 
and sweet goods. In the past 10 
years, the sugar people have spent 
more than a million dollars in re- 
search and are currently committed 
to the expenditure of another mil- 
lion-and-a-half dollars.—W heat Flour 
Institute. 


Paper shipping bags are now about 
100 years old. In mid-Nineteenth 
Century, the first paper bags in the 
U.S. were made laboriously by hand, 
with shears and paste pot. 


Flour is described by Homer as 
white, which confirms the antiquity 
of bolting or sieving. 


Greek sailors carry St. Nicholas 
loaves, to be cast overboard during 
storms. 


Gingerbread was one of the frst 
barometers, since it softens in damp 
weather. 


e® 3s ®@ 
MOM TO THE RESCUE 


When I was little, every Groundhog 
Day 

Was marked by general family con- 
sternation. 

We felt that if the rascal saw one 
ray 

Of sun, he’d scurry off in agitation 

And curl up in his cozy winter hol- 
low, 


And six more weeks of cold were 
bound to follow. 

But Mother always knew the perfect 
cure 

For our depression—pancakes crisp 
and brown 

With butter and maple sirup’s gold 
allure! 

Our joy increased as every bite went 
down, 

So we forgot the groundhog’s rank 
displeasure 

And reveled in our sweet ambrosial 
treasure! 

—Grace V. Watkins 
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SCARCITY VERSUS ABUNDANCE 

NCLE Sam's storehouses are bursting with 
U surplus agricultural commodities, and this 
gives us a specious sense of unparalleled abun- 
dance. It is an abundance built by the philosophy 
of scarcity. The vast storehouses are filled with 
“insulated” products, which were removed from 
the supply-and-demand market by high controlled 
prices. Thus we have scarcity in the midst of 
abundance. 

Now the philosophy of scarcity begins to oper- 
ate in another way to effect the same end. War- 
time and postwar world need delayed for a time 
the penalties that must inevitably be inflicted by 
that philosophy, and one of the severest of those 
penalties emerges in the form of restricted pro- 
duction under government controls. Supported 
prices built the abundance, and now controlled 
scarcity must keep them high. This time, however, 
the scarcity will be real rather than artificial. 

The philosophy of scarcity was found sadly 
wanting back in the 1930's and we ought to have 
learned the lesson it taught. America has not, as 
we all so well know, become great on such a false 
principle of economy. Restricted production can- 
not be the road to prosperity over the long pull. 
A dynamic economy requires increased production 
and increased consumption, and this is the whole- 
some philosophy that underlies the new farm 
program. The aim is to eliminate restrictions on 
farm production as soon as possible. 

Acreage and marketing controls are at best 
temporary expedients. They may hold prices up 
but they are no measure of prosperity, for farm 
income is the product of prices times volume— 
dollars times bushels, pounds or tons. A big farm 
output is necessary for the most profitable farm- 
ing. Restricted volume usually cuts farm profits. 
Scarcity actually can be fatal. More than that, 
in the face of world need and of national security, 
it is immoral. 

* * * 

Notes on the current “isolated” abundance: 
Wheat carryover July 1 will equal the domestic 
needs for a full year. .. . Cotton carryover dou- 
bled last year and at the end of this crop year 
will be enough to care for the nation’s needs for 
a full year... . Corn carryover will reach a record 
high if a normal crop is produced. . . .The govern- 
ment owns approximately a billion pounds of 
butter, cheese and dried milk and is rapidly 
taking on more. ... The government owns enough 
vegetable oils to make more than a billion pounds 
of margarine. .. . It costs nearly half a million 
dollars a day just to pay storage on government- 
owned stocks. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE- 


THE RECHRISTENING OF GRAHAM 

N THE consumer level, and often on all other 
O levels where the facts really ought to be 
known, there is still a lot of confusion about whole 
wheat and graham flour, despite the fact that a 
great many years ago the government of the 
United States of America by solemn ukase erased 
all technical differences between them. A quarter 
of a century after this ancient decree came a 
similar one erasing the differences between whole 
wheat bread and graham bread. Yet the confusion 
prevails, at least on the consumer level. You can 
still buy graham bread which won’t more than 
remotely resemble the loaf of whole wheat bread 
lying right beside it on the-baker’s counter. There’s 
nothing wrong about this—it’s legal when it’s not 
a matter of interstate commerce. There’s nothing 
very bad, either, about the confusion itself—it’s 
simply interesting. 

For most people graham is still graham and 
whole wheat is something else again. Sometimes 
graham looks more whole-wheaty than what is 
supposed to be its identical whole-berry twin and 
thus is preferred or rejected on the basis of its 
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presumable bran content. So long as no laws are 
broken everybody can be perfectly happy over his 
ability to ingest what he believes to be the right 
amount of roughage along with all the mysterious 
real and imagined natural values of the wheat 
berry. The occasion for mentioning the matter 
here is merely a frivolous piece of editorial com- 
ment appearing in this journal a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago when graham ceased officially to be a 
thing apart. It serves as a reminder. 

The editorial of long ago, which the present 
editor shares with today’s readers, bears the cap- 
tion that heads this one. Beneath was a bit of 
rhyme: 

For graham flour is whole wheat flour 
And whole wheat flour is graham: 
Which is t’other, t’'other’s which, 
No matter how you say ‘em. 

Sing heigh ho, heigh nomino, 

No matter how you say ’em. 

“Fundamentalists will recall,” wrote the editor 
of 1929, “that when Adam, under Eve's tutelage, 
had been house-broke and taught company man- 
ners to the place where she felt justified in in- 
structing him that pointing at things is not refined, 
he was much troubled when it became necessary 
to refer to one or another of the animals which 
frolicked about the Garden. He was, in fact, re- 
duced to saying ‘that there’ and ‘this here,’ which 
annoyed Eve almost as much as Adam's former 
practice of pointing. Just as things were about to 
come to a rather serious pass, Adam hit upon the 
excellent idea of giving names to the fauna. 

“The plan, as worked out in domestic con- 
ference, was to have all of the animals parade in 
double file, while the father and mother of man- 
kind selected names according to what each beast 
seemed most to resemble. In a little while appro- 
priate names were thus supplied to every beast, 
bird and fish except the elephant, which obviously 
was so Clearly an elephant by reason of size, looks 
and action, that it seemed not worth while troubling 
about. The camel, too, was passed without com- 
ment, because both Adam and Eve questioned 
there being any such animal, a doubt, by the way, 
which survives to this day. 

“This little incident in the life and times of 
our first parents is unimportant in itself; yet, 
quite unwittingly, they that day founded what 
now is a great science—-the science of naming 
things. Countries, oceans, buildings, buttons, lords 
and ladies, beans and peas, chicken salad, noses 
and toeses, everything, indeed, came in time to be 
named, so that, save in the single instance of 
French pastry, the simple custom of pointing or 
crying ‘lookit’ has yielded to the splendid system 
of giving everything a name, or, as it sometimes 
is called, a handle. 

“Nowadays we have departments of the govern- 
ment regularly set up for this purpose of supplying 
names for things, not only names but definitions, 
requirements and even punishments when some- 
body slips and calls something by a name which 
it isn’t. Take, for instance, the case of wheat meal. 
This is one of the oldest things in the world, dating 
from the time when two women ground at the 
mill and the one was taken and the other left. 
Years ago, Dr. Graham modestly named it Graham 
flour after himself, just as Baldwin engines and 
Edison lamps are named. And then, after a time, 
there came also to be a product called ‘whole 
wheat flour,’ which was made from the whole 
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wheat with the bran removed. So Graham flour 
was whole wheat and whole wheat was only a 
part of the wheat and the doctors of nomencla- 
ture, terminology and cognomen were, in effect, 
blowed up. 

“Yet these things correct themselves, given 
time. Only last week the christening experts at- 
tacked this problem and decreed that henceforth 
the product of whole wheat shall be called ‘whole 
wheat flour’ and that it is ‘sometimes known as 
Graham.’ Graham flour appears to be left to rock 
along as it pleases, save that if it be bolted it must 
be dubbed ‘bolted Graham flour.’ This doubtless 
is a special precaution of scientific terminology to 
safeguard against the removal of vitamins, which 
the quick-quack doctors say are as rife in this 
kind of flour as is hair on a dog. 

“All of which seems, at least, to get us to 
where we can call whole wheat flours by their 
right names, although we are not yet left free to 
call them by the names which readily come to 
mind when they set up to be better than good 
honest white flour. So science triumphs, and the 
scheme of naming things originated by our first 
parents again is justified. Adam started it by 
naming the rabbits in the Garden; thousands of 
years later we cleverly extract them from the hat.” 
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THE CONSUMER'S FAMILY 

SUALLY the consumer of goods and services 
U is considered to be a member of a family of 
four. This assumption may arise from the fact 
that the family of four is frequently mentioned in 
government statistics. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics issues occasional surveys on the cost of a 
“minimum but adequate” budget for an urban 
family of four. This budget is periodically brought 
up to date, and is widely assumed to represent 
the minimum essential requirements for the aver- 
age American family. 

An American Iron and Steel Institute survey 
disclosed that each employee in the steel industry 
has exactly three exemptions, on the average, in- 
cluding the worker or a total of two dependents. 

The survey covered substantially the entire 
basic steel industry. Of over 483,000 employees 
surveyed, less than 90,000 had three dependents; 
less than 83,000 had more than three dependents. 
Therefore, the typical family in the steel industry 
is a family of three rather than of four—-which is 
normally taken as typical. 

But is the family of four typical of the country 
in general? With over 60 million individuals gain- 
fully employed out of a totai population of about 
160 million, it is obvious that there cannot be an 
average of three dependents for each person gain- 
fully employed. 

The results of the steel industry survey coin- 
cided rather closely with observations made by the 
Bureau of the Census and the U.S. Treasury. The 
Bureau of Census reported a few years ago that 
the median number of persons per family was 3.23 
and that only one fifth of the total were four- 
person families. The U.S. Treasury reported a few 
years earlier that only one taxpayer in nine 
claimed three dependents. 

All this raises serious questions as to the 
validity of measuring consumer interest and im- 
portance with the yardstick of a family of four, 
and more particularly of basing “minimum but 
adequate” budgets upon such a unit. 
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There is a great future ahead for us in Ameri- 
ca if we can preserve our free price system, and 
if we can convince our people that free prices 
form the- very foundation of the other freedoms 
we enjoy. If we can do this, our levels of pro- 
duction and well-being will continue to grow.— 
Dr. Earl L. Butz, Head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Purdue University. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Flour Barrel 


If Saskatchewan can call itself 
the bread basket of Canada, because 
of its extensive wheat production, 
then Ontario merits the title of the 
flour barre] province. 

This is one of the significant fac- 
tors apparent from a perusal of The 
Northwestern Miller’s latest edition 
of The List of Flour Mills in the 
United States and Canada, copies of 
which were recently circulated to 
advertisers as part of the special 
service available to those who take 
space in these pages. 

The list shows that out of 168 
mills in Canada, 74 are located in 
Ontario, compared with a combined 
total of 72 in the three provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Ontario's capacity, based on 24 hour 
operation, is set at 57,245 bbl. out of 
a national availability of 116,860 bbl 
The three western provinces provide 
a total of 45,685 bbl. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
ranks as Canada’s largest milling or- 
ganization with a total potential ca- 
pacity of 18,250 bbl. a day. Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., stands second 
with 14,900 bbl. followed by the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., with 
12,500 bbl. The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has a capacity of 11,500 bbl. 
All four groups have mills in the east- 
ern and western parts of the country 
the largest plant being owned by 
Maple Leaf with 13,000 bbl. mill, the 
biggest in the British Empire, located 
at Port Colborne, Ont. 

Canada has one tenth of the popu- 
lation of the U.S. but on a pro rate 
basis would have 50% more mills and 
slightly more potential productive 
capacity. Many of Canada’s mills are 
small and play an insignificant part 
in the country’s trade. Some are idle 
while the potential is there, it is 
possible that they will never mill a 
barrel of flour again. 


Farm Delegation 


A 16-man delegation from Canada 
is currently visiting Washington to 
confer with U.S. leaders on problems 
of trade and agricultural surpluses. 

Heading the Canadian group is H. 
H. Hannam, president of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture. He 
is accompanied by representatives of 
the wheat, dairy and other farm 
products’ industries. The meeting has 
been called by the International Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Producers to 
plan the development of a North 
American regional committee com- 
posed of farm leaders from the U.S., 
Canada and Mexico. The talks were 
scheduled to open Feb, 23. 


Farmers’ Demands 


This is the season of the year when 
farmers’ representatives descend on 
government officials in Ottawa to air 
their grievances and to present their 
demands. Though statistics show that 
farmers have received good cash re- 
turns in recent years, the prevailing 
complaint is that they are going into 
debt at an alarming rate. The gov- 
ernment is being asked to do some- 
thing about it. The bolstering of 
prices, if necessary with the aid of 
government funds, and the lowering 
of the cost of things the farmer 
must buy are the two main planks 
in this platform. 

Other requests included pleas for 
the introduction of a two price sys- 


tem, providing a floor for food prices 
in Canada with surpluses sold in 
foreign markets for the best prices 
possible; trade with any country will- 
ing to buy from Canada, whether for 
cash or under a barter system; use 
of half of Canada’s two billion dollar 
defense appropriation to help solve 
the problems of under developed 
countries, thereby increasing their 
ability to buy Canadian produce, and 
producer representation on the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. 

Underlining the demands, whether 
they be for the betterment of the 
farmers themselves or for the im- 
provement of others, is the plea for 
more money no matter from what 
source it comes. 


U.S. Surpluses 


The presence of heavy U. S. sur- 
pluses of farm products, particularly 
wheat, is having a disturbing influ- 
ence on world markets. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia, in its 
monthly review, states that though 
the U.S. government has announced 


that it has no intention of dumping 
its surpluses abroad and that its 
various surplus disposal programs 
will be carried out in such a way as 
not to interfere with normal com- 
mercial transactions in world mar- 
kets, other agricultural exporting na- 
tions, Canada among them, cannot 
help feeling some misgiving. 

The review continues, “Even if the 
U.S. administration’s strong advocacy 
of flexible price supports should be 
endorsed by Congress, which is far 
from certain, any beneficial effects 
they might have in bringing produc- 
tion into line with market demand 
could scarcely become apparent for 
some time. Meanwhile, unless drouth 
should seriously reduce crop yields, 
the present surpluses are likely to 
persist, or even to be aggravated. 
Whether or not a positive effort is 
made to get rid of them, they will 
continue to overhang the market, and 
it is difficult to see how any real 
progress can be made in disposing of 
them without unhappy results for 
other countries’ exports and prices.” 
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The bank takes care to stress that 
it is not suggesting that a collapse 
of markets and prices is imminent. 
There are still many countries where 
per capita food consumption is below 
the already inadequate prewar level, 
and lower prices might well lead 
to some increase in demand. 


Grain for Japan 


Japan is taking heavy quantities 
of wheat and barley from Canada at 
the present time but it is understood 
that the Japanese authorities are be- 
coming restive at the continued de- 
mand that payment be made in 
dollars. 

Despite the high quality of Ca- 
nadian grain, supplies can be ob- 
tained from other countries on more 
favorable terms, trade sources state. 
Offers, it is understood, have been 
received from the Argentine, Aus- 
tralia, Russia and Turkey and unless 
the financial arrangements can be 
made more acceptable there is a pos- 
sibility that the Japanese will take 
their business elsewhere. 

The first move to bring a new look 
to mutual trade will come when a 
proposed trade agreement is signed 
for the Japanese believe that they 
can supply many goods required by 
Canada. 
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Food for Scepties 


Fantastic claims that Russian sci- 
entists and engineers were first in 
almost every major development in 
recent history have given the rest 
of the world just cause for scepticism 
whenever some new invention or dis- 
covery is reported in the government 
controlled press. 

Announcements in the official news- 
papers, Pravda and Izvestia are ne- 
cessarily suspect for they represent 
nothing more than handouts from 
the central government, to act as 
boosters of morale at home and of 
prestige abroad. Nevertheless, it is 
accepted that the Russian govern- 
ment gives every encouragement to 
research and experiment and it is 
obvious that all the money and effort 
utilized must result in something 
worthwhile. It could not be otherwise 
when such resources are available. 

It is to the scientific journals that 
one must turn for accuracy in re- 
porting and it is these sources that 
give some proof of progress meriting 
examination. Such proof has already 
been accepted in medical circles, for 
it is apparent that Russia is not far 
behind the western world in surgery 
and therapeutic practice. Studies in 
biology are also well advanced and 
in the sphere of agriculture some 
notice is now being taken of claims, 
at first seen as fantastic but which 
are now being backed by facts. 

At a meeting of the All Union 
Academy of Agriculture held in Mos- 
cow last December, reference was 
made to the use of “phosphoro bac- 
terin” and its ability to increase the 
yields of grain and other crops. The 
grain output, it was claimed, has 
been upped by several bushels an 
acre. Another report states that an 
official of the Georgian Botanical! In- 
stitute has announced that success- 
ful experimental plantations of a new 
perennial wheat have already yielded 
four successful annual harvests. 
Moreover, the report said, each ear 
contained two or three times more 


grain than wheat of local varieties. 
Many reports, in similar vein, claim 
Russian advances in agricultural sci- 
ence and point to the growing of 
more produce to the acre than has 
ever been achieved before anywhere. 
During the past few months the 
propagandist departments of the 
Russian government have made much 
of a proposal to provide bread to the 
people free of charge as a_ public 
service. Only yields surpassing in 
quantity those already achieved 
would make that aim possible. This 
propaganda line appears to have been 
used with success in many impover- 
ished eastern countries and if the 
scheme could be implemented it 
would be a major factor in swaying 
the people of those countries towards 
communism. Bread, indeed, would be- 
come a powerful political weapon. 


Liverpool Futures 


The volume of trade in the Liver- 
pool “futures” market since its re- 
opening Dec. 1, 1953 has been dis- 
appointingly small, according to trad- 
ers although, at the same time, they 
admit to no surprise. 

There are a number of factors con- 
tributing to this situation. Currently 
almost half of the wheat used by 
the flour mills is coming from the 
Ministry of Food’s security stocks, 
now in process of dispersal. Addi- 
tionally, the millers are taking up 
heavy supplies of home grown wheat 
as part of the voluntary agreement 
with the government to help absorb 
the domestic crop. This serves to cut 
back the need for imported supplies. 
The system of deferred pricing, too, 
cuts out much of the need for hedg- 
ing facilities and traders believe that 
it will be some time before the mar- 
ket will be fully used. 

Gradually, however, the trade is 
getting back to normalcy and this has 
been illustrated by the appearance 
of a new edition of a valuable aid 
to the trade, used by marketmen all 
over the world in prewar days, 


Broomhall’s Central Table of Equiv- 
alents. Yet prices are far from normal 
as the table illustrates. The prewar 
edition had a price range of three 
shillings to 13 shillings, with the 
pound sterling valued at $4.80. Today 
the price range in the book is nine 
shillings to more than 31 shillings at 
an exchange rate which fluctuates 
around $2.80 to the pound. 


Italian Surprise 


Russian wheat also makes news in 
an Italian report. Grain trade circles 
expressed surprise when the. govern- 
ment closed a deal with Russia for 
the delivery of 125,000 tons during 
the next 12 months. Observers be- 
lieve that another deal involving a 
large amount is in process of nego- 
tiation. 

Italy’s 1953 crop has been esti- 
mated at 324 million bushels, as op- 
posed to the previous year’s 288.8 
million bushels, and it was felt that 
this crop, taken in conjunction with 
the imported supplies on hand, nulli- 
fied the need for any further pur- 
chases. The millers need stronger 
imported wheat for their grist and 
the government is allowing overseas 
deals to be made, subject to a proviso 
that compensating arrangements be 
made to sell flour in overseas outlets 
within a maximum period of two 
years. This, one observer comments, 
is easier said than done. 

One reason motivating a wheat 
deal, however, is the Italian desire 
to step up export sales of other goods 
to Russia and it appears that busi- 
ness can be worked only if Italy 
takes Russian wheat in exchange. 
The Russian wheat is said to be of 
good quality and some observers sug- 
gest that there may be an attempt 
to turn it into flour with a view to 
dumping it on foreign markets. In 
this event, the government may sub- 
sidize the sales, thus complicating 
the already difficult flour export mar- 
ket. 
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Australian Flour 
Exports Show 
Sharp Reduction 


LONDON—The slowdown in over- 
seas flour business currently affect- 
ing the Canadian milling industry is 
matched by a similar dip in the sales 
made by the Australian millers. 

In the first half of the current 
crop year, August-January, total ex- 
ports of flour from Australia were 
set at 2,595,000 sacks of 280-lb. equiv- 
alent to 3,707,143 bbl. compared with 
3,081,500 sacks or 4,402,143 bbl. in the 
same period last year. No sales have 
been made to the continent of Europe 
in the last six months while ship- 
ments to the U.K. have dropped to 
100,500 sacks or 143,571 bbl. Sales 
to countries outside Europe, including 
the adjacent eastern markets where 
the Australians are traditional sellers 
of flour were set at 2,494,500 sacks, 
or 3,563,572 bbl. 

Wheat Trade Off 

As in Canada, wheat sales to over- 
seas outlets have also declined in the 
six months under review. In the first 
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six months of the crop year 1952-53 
shipments totaled 41,388,000 bu. The 
heaviest loss of business has been sus- 
tained in the U.K. market, where 
sales have been cut from 12,556,000 
in the first six months of the last crop 
year to 6,860,000 bu. The Australian 
growers have complained bitterly that 
Britain is spending dollars on Cana- 
dian wheat when supplies are avail- 
able in Australia for sterling. In 
answer to these complaints, however, 
the British authorities have pointed 
out that the stronger Canadian vari- 
ety is needed to maintain the quality 
of the bread flour. 

The seriousness of the situation re- 
sulting from a surplus of 60 million 
bushels of wheat led Sir John Teas- 
dale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, to suggest to farmers 
that they should cut their acreages 
until such time as the demand is 
stronger. There was considerable 
criticism of this proposal, but he has 
persisted in his point by bringing 
forward further evidence to justify 
his advice. 

Seek Better Quality 

Sir John explained that the wheat 
board wishes to improve the quality 
of Australian wheat by increasing its 
protein content to at least 10%. To 
do this he said that farmers must 
employ longer rotations, thereby in- 
creasing the nitrogenous content of 
the soil. He also recommended that 
legumes be grown between wheat 
crops. This change in method would 
require the reduction of the area un- 
der wheat in favor of clover crops. 

An effort to increase the protein 
content of Australian wheat has been 
frequently advocated by internation- 
al marketmen and it has been noted 
that Australian users themselves 
complain that the protein content has 
gone down by at least 2% in recent 
years. Growers are accused of ex- 
hausting their land by growing too 
many successive crops of wheat. In 
some cases the protein content of 
samples has been less than 8%, it is 
stated. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN TRADE WARY 
OF RUSSIAN TRADE DEAL 


TORONTO—While there is no in- 
dication on the part of Canadian offi- 
cials to take Russia’s offer of trade 
other than seriously, there is a feeling 
that the whole scheme, as it affects 
both Canada and the U.K., has been 
designed by the Communists to 
weaken the western economic block- 
ade. 

For some years the western coun- 
tries have banned shipments to Com- 
munist countries of any goods likely 
to aid the Russian war effort. This 
has been a serious impediment to 
Sov.et development and attractive of- 
fers of trade may be an excuse to 
obtain access to materials and manu- 
factures of strategic value. Many of 
the goods required by the Russians, 
particularly from the U.K. are in- 
cluded on the list of prohibited mate- 
rials. 

Traders cannot believe that the 
Russian ambassador, Dmitri S. Chu- 
vahain, was using anything but a 
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propaganda line when he mentioned 
wheat as a possible export item. (The 
Northwestern Miller Feb. 16, page 
16). Russia is an exporter of wheat 
and recently concluded several deals 
with a number of countries, includ- 
ing Italy and Brazil. Additionally, it 
is able to draw upon the grain pro- 
duction facilities of the satellite coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. On the other 
hand, it is recalled that the Soviet 
leaders wish to provide bread free to 
the people and it may be that im- 
ports would permit this to be done 
at once instead of waiting for the 
much publicized boost in production 
which is claimed to be possible as a 
result of experiments in new varie- 
ties and methods. 

If Russia is anxious to obtain a 
relaxation ban on certain goods, nec- 
essary for military development, the 
cost of a few thousand bushels of 
wheat would not be allowed to stand 
in the way. As far as propaganda is 
concerned the Russians may have al- 
lowed themselves to believe that the 
Canadian surplus is so burdensome 
that any market would be welcomed 
to buost exports. There is no doubt 
that the Canadian government would 
refuse to sell wheat if it meant flount- 
ing the wishes of its allies. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, has indicated 
that Canada would welcome a chance 
to sell beef and bacon but beyond 
that there appears to be nothing suit- 
able for sale, unless some butter 
could be included from the govern- 
ment stocks. 

Meanwhile, a political row is blow- 
ing up in Britain over the question of 
orders obtained by businessmen who 
recently visited Moscow. Talk of busi- 
ness valued at millions of dollars is 
so much pie in the sky, according to 
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observers. ‘he main demand was for 
machine tools, heavy electrical equip- 
ment and other items of strategic 
value and while some orders for goods 
can be met, the greatest proportion 
appears to be prohibited by the em- 
bargo on exports. It is unlikely that 
the British government would au- 
thorize any paring of that list. 


———SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIF® 


ARGENTINA SAID TO BE 
PLANNING EXPORT TAX 


LONDON—-Marflet circles are dis- 
cussing a report that the Argentine 
government is to impose an export 
tax on wheat amounting to the equiv- 
alent of $1.40 ton. Wheat markets 
firmed, pending confirmation of the 
report. 








BREAD iS THE OTAFF OF LifTt———— 


100,000 ADDITION 

ZENITH, KANSAS~— The Zenith 
Cooperative Grain Co, here has been 
authorized by its stockholders to 
build a 100,000 bu. addition to the 
firm’s present elevator. The struc- 
ture will cost about $55,000. Harry 
Hartnett is the manager. 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . . 
it's wise to buy quality! 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
on family flour and 30¢ higher on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Feb. 20: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $7.80; bakers un- 
enriched short patent $6.46, stand- 
ard patent $6.41; truck lots 20@50¢ 
on all grades. 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
limited, and sales again amounted to 
only 15 or 20% of capacity, small 
lots for early shipment. Running time 
held at around four days. Prices were 
unchanged on family, but 10¢ sack 
lower on bakers and a shade lower 
on clears. Quotations Feb. 19: Extra 
high patent $7.10@7.50, high patent 
$6.90@7.20; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.25@6.35; first clears, unen- 
riched, $4.65@4.75, delivered T.C.P. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business made a 
moderate upturn in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 19. A 
price rise Feb. 17, ranging to 10¢, 
with overnight protection, caused sev- 
eral cars to be put on the books. 
Business consisted mainly of spring 
and hard winters and averaged 75- 
85% of five-day milling capacity. 

Family flour salesmen reported a 
fair week in directions, although 
sales were near a standstill. This was 
expected, however, for mills are in a 
comfortable order position for family 
flour, following an unusually heavy 
January and early February business. 
The price was unchanged. 

Soft wheat millers reported the 
sales pace about steady, widely scat- 
tered as to type. Sales were about 
evenly divided between cracker and 
cookie flour, blenders, and cake. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.45@6.52, standard $6.35@6.50, 
clear $5.80@6.20; hard winter short 
$6.23@6.30, 95% patent $6.18@6.20, 
clear $5.24; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.14@7.32, standard 
$6.54 @6.62, clear $5.66 @5.70. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area last week was good. Shipping 
directions were fair. Demand for 
clears and low grades was very good. 

Quotations Feb. 19: in 100-lb. cot- 
tons: family, top soft patent $6.35, 
top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.50; in 
100-lb. papers: bakers flour, cake 
$6.10, pastry $5.25, soft straights 
$5.35, clears $5.05; hard winter short 
patent $6.35, standard $6.20, clears 
$5.45; spring short patent $6.80, 
standard $6.70, clears $6.55. 


Boston: A sharp break in spring 
wheat flour quotations galvanized 
most buyers into action last week, 
and the local market enjoyed a trad- 
ing surge that has not been expe- 
rienced for some months. 

Springs dipped sharply early in the 
week and extreme declines extended 
as much as 14¢ as compared with 
closing quotations a week earlier, A 
swift volume of orders, however, 
speedily changed the trend to a point 
where final prices were unchanged to 
4¢ net lower for the week. There was 
some heavy buying in which some 
houses covered up to 120 days with 


the bulk of the business covering 60 
days. The buying splurge embraced 
practically all segments of the trade 
from the small lot user right up to 
the larger chain buyers. 

Other types of flour were relative- 
ly dull and featureless. Hard winters 
declined 7¢ without attracting any in- 
terest. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 10¢ higher with little or 
no trade interest reported. Dealers 
reporting in the latter two types of 
flour stated that sales were strictly 
out of the hand-to-mounth variety. 

Quotations Feb. 20: Spring short 
patents $6.97@7.07, standards $6.87@ 
6.97, high gluten $7.52@7.62. first 
clears $6.62@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $6.76@6.89, standards $6.56 
@6.69; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.87, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52@7.82; family $8.37. 

Buffalo: Bakeries stepped into the 
market this week and bought sub- 
stantial quantities of flour. The drop 


of 7¢ in spring patents on Feb. 11 
and Feb. 15 coupled with the 10¢ 
advance on Feb. 17 put them in a 
buying mood, They felt that this was 
the time to make commitments de- 
spite the relatively high level of the 
market. Some bakeries filled their 
needs through April and May. Most 
of the sales were in spring patents, 
but some deals were made in the 
winter varieties. 

Most of the bakeries had been 
running low on supplies in anticipa- 
tion of a February break. Now mill- 
ers feel that in regard to sales “the 
ice has been broken.”’ There were 
some bakeries, however, with a more 
adequate backlog that hung back 
from the market in hopes that there 
still may be an adjustment in prices. 

The two largest mills here oper- 
ated on a five-day week basis, one 
mill ran seven days and the other 
three worked six days or slightly 
more. 

Quotations Feb. 19: spring family 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 











U.S. sales -—————Exporting countries cumulative sales 
Importing Guaranteed for -—— United Statest 
countries— purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria . 9,186 » | wigie olae 
Belgium .... 23,883 92 977 54 1,031 8,691 9,722 
Bolivia sone 4,042 S - iepstae W314 314 695 1,009 
3 eT eee tk RTT cy ow otee 
Ceylon** cvea GOB cc cant? Guedes 9,525 763 10,288 
Costa Rica .,.. 1,286 12 33 491 524 112 936 
Cuba 7,422 67 568 1,853 2,421 1,013 4,454 
Denmark ..... ae. . omedie'. laa ow : sien , . 
bom. Republic 955 10 18 231 249 167 416 
Ecuador ; 2,388 1 278 81 69 863 1.222 
Egypt 14,697 3 | gabe a 1,888 1,888 1,858 
El Salvador ... 735 33 81 314 195 144 Y 
Germany ...... 55,116 1 9,511 511 1,780 6,657 17,948 
Greece ........ 12,860 ot 747 747 - 747 
Guatemala 1,286 10 88 O4 592 119 1 
Haiti o 1,837 10 obs 626 626 359 98 
Honduras .. ; 561 ; ° 145 191 33 62 388 
BOGROSE sucvce.s 404 1 5 67 72 136 208 
India s* : 36,744 : 345 ‘4 
Indonesia .... 6,246 41 396 396 2,279 % 680 
Ireland .. . 10,105 ‘ 1,551 oa 
Bree 8,267 » - . “Ssenee 594 594 
Tee 31,232 ot” aides 
JAPAN .ccecs . 86,744 318 24,776 4,77¢ 9,128 $3,904 
Jordan .. Se 2,939 
Eee 1,470 bit Beas 
Lebanon / 2,756 bau. \omnaeeid 21 21 1 
Se ares 73 sae ce 8 . 18 6 
Mexico re 1,698 427 2,292 92 9 
Netherlands . 24,802 135 5,286 2 639 4,14 11,75 
New Zealand .. 5,879 ‘ eee ’ a 
Nicaragua ... 36% 1 , 204 204 113 i} 
Norway .... 8.451 1,210 1,231 441 140 4.081 
Panama ...... 735 11 : 262 62 249 1 
ere 7,349 ‘ 359 217 57¢ 110 One 
Philippines 8,67 188 ‘ 1,832 1,432 1 2,365 4,198 
Portugal ...... 7,349 1,643 639 2,28 f 721 1,258 
Saudi Arabia .. 2.672 32 1,279 1,311 1,311 
Spare? csccoce 9,186 13 9,415 9,41 9,41 
Sweden ...... eet TS Oe 
Switzerland DS. Se Pre rae eee 6,124 6,124 
South Africa 13,228 — 2,053 2,053 5,600 4,653 
Vatican State** 551 ; 651 ; 551 ' . 651 
Venezuela ..... 6,246 31 36 1,466 1,502 eee 2,011 1,513 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 1,344 1,344 aA 1344 eae 1,344 
Total - 421,156 3,053 61,448 16,622 77,970 18,911 57,043 153,024 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries ... 209,558 44,000 163,231 £421,156 
Balance sb ieeoe oe ;: Seeds 6 abe 131.588 29,989 106,188 645,132 
*U.8. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Feb. 10-16, 1954. ?8ales confirmed by CCC 
through Feb. 16, 1954. {Sales recorded by Wheat Council through Feb. 12, 1954. **(QQuota 
filled, {Includes 367,000 bu. for France, which has recorded no sales 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
As of Feb, 12, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quotafor — Exporting countries—total sales——— 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo 1.102 55 598 653 14% 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands . ° anes 104 68 201 269 135 
Surinam 255 50 144 194 61 
PORTUGAL— 
Angola (PWA) ‘ 566 404 94 61 
Cape Verde Islands ‘4 4 19 23 1 
Bee tec cs . 184 20 2 1464 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 123 ; 76 " 
Portuguese Guinea 17 > 12 12 
Portuguese India ... 459 117 a7 204 
St. Thome & Principe 48 l 12 sf 
Timor oo ‘ 26 ve 16 15 i 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. **Less than 1,000 bu 


$8.25, spring high gluten $7.43@7.63, 
spring short $688@7.08, spring 
standard $6.83@6.98, spring straight 
$6.78, spring first clear $6.66@6,82; 
hard winter short $7.79, hard win- 
ter standard $6,6506.69, hard win- 
ter first clear $5.78@6.35; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.20@7.87, soft win- 
ter standard $7.16, soft winter 
straight $5.86@6.10, soft winter first 
clear $4.81@4.95. 

New York: Active bookings of 
springs on protection against a 10¢ 
advance brought a substantial vol- 
ume of business from both jobbers 
and bakers. While it was estimated 
in some quarters as the largest 24- 
hour coverage in six months, it con- 
sisted in many quarters only of fill- 
in needs in one and two car units, 
with time of shipment ranging from 
immediate to 60 days. 

The business was predominantly 
spring high gluten flours and some 
standard patents. Although interest 
had been shown by certain large 
users of springs before the upturn, 
they took only scattered lots, and 
the smaller and intermediate oper- 
ators formed the bulk of the buyers. 
In addition to price protection some 
mills added another 5¢ concession 
on the higher grades, but clears re- 
mained unchanged and firm, with top 
of the range higher than standard 
patents. 

Southwesterns were quiet with very 
little interest in spite of low balances 
held by many of the larger bakers. 
Light 60-day bookings of hard winters 
were reported made by one important 
buyer, but at current levels, no gen- 
eral round lot purchases were ex- 
pected. A few fair-sized orders for 
soft winters were placed by the 
larger users, chiefly for quick ship- 
ment. Eastern sales were still light. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.45@7.55, 
standard patents $6.80@6.90, clears 
$6.60 6.98; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.74@6.84, standard patents 
$6.5406.64; high ratio soft winters 
$6.50@7.80, straights $5.50@5.90. 

Philadelphia: In the wake of a set- 
back in the wheat market, a 10¢ sack 
downward revision was posted for 
most grades of flour on the local mar- 
ket last week. Bakers and jobbers 
remained on the sidelines at first, 
hoping that it was the forerunner of a 
sharper decline in costs, something 
they believed was indicated by the 
sudden strength in millfeed. But, 
when grain futures began to display 
rebounding ability, some buyers start- 
ed placing commitrnents and others 
followed their example so that book- 
ings accounted for a moderate vol- 
ume of business, 

The bulk of this activity took place 
in springs and was said to originate 
principally with small and medium- 
sized operators, with the bigger bak- 
ers continuing their wait-and-see at- 
titude, Orders were reported to be 
well distributed and representing 
quite a few one, two and three car- 
lot placements. It was estimated that 
the development gave participants 
coverage for as long as 60 days, thus 
reducing the buying potential which 
had built up in springs, but leav- 


ing the door open for further busi- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR. QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carioad lota, 


Chicago 


prompt delivery: 


Mpls. 


of 196 Ib.) 


Kans, City {8t. Louis Buffalo 
Opring GaeRey yon cecézerdespors §...@... $6.28@7.765 §...@... $ a : 8 @ 8.25 
Spring top patent .....csceeeeee 6.46@6.62  ... sei ae Oe sor @. 
Spring high gluten .....eceseers oF a 6.76@6.83 Te hp on 7.43@7.63 
Boring GROTt .cccisvcdscccvdabeses ++-@... 6.26@6.33 re Eee -»--@6.80 6.88@7.08 
Bpring standard ....sesseccvsres 6.35@6.50 6.16@6.23 co ae > @6.70 6.83@6.98 
Spring etraignt 2. ssdésvreustiavers bee vee ooo bee sare vet “ 6.78 
Spring firat clear . nc. cceccconere 5.80@6.20 5.756.256 ae oF “6.55 6.66@6.82 
Hard winter family ......-... oss + - @8.056 -0+@... 6,50@7.70 @7.89 .-@ 
Hard winter short ...,.. veweneoe 6.236.230 ...@... 695@6.03 ...@6.36 -@7.79 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.18@6.20 ...@... 6,85@5.93 @6.20 6.65@6.69 
Hard winter first clear .......55% -@5.24 o++@ «oe 4,35@5.00 -+»@5.45 6.78@6.36 
Soft winter family .....seereree. ake > a io att a te oe oe v's ». - 6.35 -.-@ 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.34@7.32 ...@... ee vee PS 6.20 @7.86 
Soft winter standard ..,........ 646@662 ...@... a “a @7.1' 
Boft winter atraight ......6++e0- P eS Le s50Me ase _ @5.35 5.86@6.10 
Soft winter first clear .....6eee0% 5,.66@56.70 oon yas -» -@ , @5.05 4.81@4.95 
Rye Goa, Wee - ka stiveccveceewes ~ 4.561@4.67 4.16@4.20 a Oe M488 4.88@5.60 
Rre Hous, GOI: «125 ceed ons pdvede 3.76@3.82 %3.46@3.50 ont @ ave ° M413 4.13@4.30 
Bemolina blend, bulle ...¢...e007- 8.19@8.29 «++ @7.66 7 «+ @8,36 a“ 


New York Philadeiphia Hoston 


Pittsburgh *New Orl 


Spring Came. 6 6iis sci Sexaiees +o-@8.35 $...@... $...@8.37 §$ @ $ a 
Spring high gluten ,......6++5606 7.456@7.55 7.60@7.60 7,52@7.62 oe-ale 7.190@7 
Sorting Gere siseick cds cee desnvar «+ @ ... 690@7.00 6.97@7.07 i 6.65 @6.85 
Opring etanmGerd 66. cscocvcevenene 6.80@6.90 6.85@6.95 6.87@6.97 — - 6.50@6.75 
Spring firat clear ,..cecsecvecvses 6.60@6.98 6.75@6.85 662@6.97 ..-@ - 6.25@6.45 
Hard winter short ..cceccccvenes 6.74@6.84 6.75@6.85 6.76@6.89 . 7 - 6.30@6.50 
Hard winter standard ......-.+++. 6.54@6.64 6.556@6.65 6.56@6.69 oee@ oe 6.15@6.30 
Hard winter first clear .......... eos pe ie FEF iy re op oie . 5.00@5 
Soft winter short patent ..,....... eo, le 06 oe ices os se 5.50@5.80 
Hoft winter mtraight .......-6666. 6.50@6,90 -++@... 6.62@6.87 “a - 6.15@6.4 
foft winter first clear ..........- — one wae oe UP eo 1.45@4.86 
Rye hour, WHE ksskaccoereveurs 4.90@6.00 5.00@5.10 i vee ; 7 a 
Semolina blend, bulk ....-..0-0ee 8.52@8.72 ive@ v0 i a “a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

amily patent » 8...@7.90 Spring top patent . Ds 5 we $11.20@11.90 
Bimestam scsieneccadvsevess ++ @7.00 EOMOOR os occ cnvee <isen® 9.85@10.30 
Bakery @fade@m ...iccccsceee + @7.09 Winter exportst .. ..@ it 
Pastry ,vvwcecsenvesvsracdes «6.99 

*100-1b. papers. 7160-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 


in 100-1b. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lotsa, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran Sean . $52.60053.60 $49.500@50.00 $57.50@57.75 § @64.00 ¢$ 64.00 
Standard midds, §3.50@54.00 60,60@561.00 68.25 4768.50 @65.00 “764.00 
Flour midd@, .....- 56.00@57.00 .. M5200 61,00 @62,.50 tee “ 
Hed Gom .scscceves 57.00 @58.00 ee» 64,00 61.000 62.00 @ 68.00 @ 
Kansas City Bt. Louis rt. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Iran artineaes $48.00@48.50 $62.76@53.26 $....@56.00 $56.00@57.25 § .@ 
Bhorts ive 60.00@ 50,60 54.7560 565.26 ., 57.00 60.00 @60,75 in vr 
BOUL FUN wcccccooves ees cose See . aor ae @ 61.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
TPorowte. .cocdcisvvers Ciice seve a Pee $ 7 
Winnipem csccecceee 45.00 @50.00 46.00@51.00 19.00 @52.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Feb. 12, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


r-~Wheat— c~——Corn—— 7 Oats—,  -—Rye— 








1964 1963 1964 1953 1964 1953 1954 1953 1954 
Waltimore ..ccevevees 4,204 $3,003 1,342 1,456 ar Sia 102 
BostON oc vccnterises 100 ‘es os 379 es ww 
Vouffalo ...cceccceveee 14,024 14,382 2,524 3,948 4,642 2,038 642 141 462 
Afloat .visavivere 1,468 2,146 930 298 on : 130 
CHICMMO cc rrcccogeoss 11,308 10,673 4,295 8,946 2,666 8,543 7,505 1,021 696 
KRees ’., .vsveoweten 1,002 1,692 ‘es e 914 wee, YY 
Duluth seveveveses 96,9069 31,406 3,228 6,789 695 1,361 623 “9 931 
ene 39,274 29,213 23 4 Se 
Pt, Worth ...cacvcvce 16,3956 14,613 273 648 349 268 7 4 
Galveston cascceevees 1,692 2,270 ‘ie 7 138 : ‘ 
Hutchinson .....6eee- 23,133 17,969 rig iS F : 2 
Indianapolia# ..... 2,882 1,786 1,432 1,964 359 123 22 9 
Kansas City ....seees $5,647 28,100 2,664 3,831 105 113 128 134 8 
Milwaukee@ co cceeecee 2,610 880 124 241 230 1,241 " 1 209 
Minnempolig onc .eeues 26,661 14,977 65,804 6,762 2,835 3,703 385 899 167 
New Orleans ....cseees B44 169 829 992 316 5 
Now York ....eceveee 1,193 1,046 i) 613 1 9 , 1 
Afloat .. .sseroene 17,060 ee _ es o. ate . 
OMGRA cecrccierersss 17,290 11,696 4,565 5,135 243 866 8 28 51 
Peorta Weerratei. s S14 265 123 206 ee 5 131 
Philadelphia .....566. 1,452 1,476 284 486. 106 ae 9 
Bioux City peeves 1,661 407 779 1,262 87 297 i il 8 
Bt. JasepR ..ccrvcevius 5,376 4,897 1,288 B64 247 823 5 
at. Louis PPP ry 3,075 1,812 1,446 1,977 701 635 9 11 53 
Wichita 18,171 16,460 3 - es ; 
Totala ..ssvsseees 283,085 211,236 31,849 46,706 14,654 20,020 10,299 2 640 





-- Barley 


1953 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel! 


WHEAT 





Minneapolis - 
May July Mar, May 


cag , -~——~Kansas City—— 
July Sept. Mar. May July Mar 





Feb. 15 - 230% 222% 214% 216% 211 213% #2236% #221% ##$210% 377 
Feb. 16 229% 223 213% 214% 209% 211% 225% 220% 09% $7 
Feb, 17 233% 226% 215% 216% 211% 213% 225% 221% $210% £380 
Feb, 18 234% 227% 216% 216% 211% 213% 226% 221% 210% 184 
Feb, 19 ooo 239% 8886 214% 216 211 213% 226% 221% =209% 380 

-CORNS~ - RYB _o—OATS 

Chicago we ~ Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago 

Mar. May Mar. ay May July May July Mar May May 
Feb, 15 151% 1638 120% 1224 106 105% 123 cr 77% 76% 72% 
Feb, 16 151% 162% 118% 120% 104% 103% 120% : 76% 15% 1% 
Feb, 17 152% 163% 119 121 105% 104% 121% 77% 16% 2% 
Feb, 18 151% 163% 118 120% 104% 103% 120% 77 76% 72% 
Feb, 19 ..160% 152% 117% 119% 103 102% 120 16 76% 71% 





FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 


May 
74h 





Minneapolis 


July 


ness when the chains are spurred in- 
to action. 

Hard winters continued to be neg- 
lected, except by those with deplet- 
ed stocks. And it was reported that 
many users of this type of the com- 
modity are on a price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis. The lengthening period 
since heavy buying last materialized 
would seem to have created a situa- 
tion where some acceleration in or- 
ders is indicated. 

Quotations Feb. 20: Spring high 
gluten $7.50@7.60, short patent $6.90 
@7, standard $6.85@6.95, first clear 
$6.75@6.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.85, standard $6.55@6.65; 
soft winter western $5.40@5.65, near- 


by $5 @5.20. 
South 


New Orleans: Relatively quiet and 
irregular flour business was expe- 
rienced last week. Occasional spurts 
in buying occurred, especially on 
northern spring wheat flours when 
prices reached the lowest level in 
quite some time. The volume, how- 
ever, could not be considered heavy. 

Hard winters still continue to be 
taken in very moderate amounts and 
seldom for beyond 30 days’ coverage, 
with some of the trade still on a p.d.s. 
basis. The continued strength in soft 
winters does not act as an incentive 
to future bookings, but there is mod- 
erate buying to cover replacements, 
particularly by the cookie and crack- 
er bakers. Cake flour sales showed 
little improvement, with sales in only 
moderate amounts and generally for 
requirements not in excess of 60 days. 

Shipping directions are holding up 
fairly well and could be counted as 
satisfactory. Stocks on hand are 
fairly heavy although not excessive 
for this period. 

Export flour sales were extremely 
light to both European and the Latin 
American countries. Some small lots 
were sold to Holland, Cuba and Puer- 
to Rico. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Feb. 19: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring bakery short patent $6.65 
@6.85, standard $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $6.25@6.45, high gluten $7.10G 
7.35; soft wheat short patent $5.50@ 
5.80, straight $5.15@5.40, first clear 
$4.45@4.80, high ratio cake $5.80@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.35, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: 
quiet last 


The flour market was 
week, although millers 
reported that it had _ recovered 
somewhat from a couple of weeks 
earlier, when demand almost came 
to a standstill during a cold weath- 
er snap. Prices are a bit higher, but 
bakers and wholesalers are keeping 
their purchases confined to nearby 
requirements and are not reaching 
out ahead because they see ample 
supplies of wheat and no reason for 
stocking up. Quotations Feb. 20: 
family patent $7.90, bluestem $7, bak- 
ery $7.09, pastry $6.39. 

Portland: The flour trade was still 
mixed and spotty last week. There 
is a little export business from time 
to time, but all of it is in such small 
lots that it does not make a dent 
in milling capacity. Domestic trade 
is of a spotty character and not in 
large volume. Buyers are still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with sales in 
the domestic retail trade slow. There 
is not much interest in futures. 

Quotations Feb. 20: high gluten 
$7.42, all Montana $6.95, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.06, bluestem bakers 
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$7.05, cake $7.39, pastry $6.49, whole 
wheat 100% $6.49, graham $6.31, 
cracked wheat $6.11. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour edged upward very 
slightly in the week ended Feb. 18 
to total 229,000 bbl., including 142,- 
000 bbl. of Class 2 sales, most of 
which was destined for the U.K. 
With domestic flour business at its 
seasonal normal, there has been no 
need to increase mill operating time, 
which holds at just under 75% of 
capacity. Prices showed a tendency 
to ease. 

Quotations Feb. 20: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.20@11.90; second patents 
$10.70@11.40; second patents to bak- 
ers $9.85@10.30; all prices cash car- 
lots, 

Vancouver: The flour market here 
remained generally quiet last week. 
Export business was again limited to 
regular monthly shipments to the 
Philippines with other parts of the 
Far East showing little interest in 
Canadian offerings. 

Australian mills continue to press 
for sales in most of the sterling 
countries across the Pacific with 
prices considerably under the best 
Canadian mill ideas. Some limited 
business was done to Central and 
South America. 

The domestic picture remains un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents $12.60 
in 98’s cottons; bakers patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed advanced $1 
@2 ton last week as good demand 


developed for nearby shipment. 
Stronger prices in part reflected 
strength at other markets. Bran 


moved up $1 ton, standard midds. 
$1.50 and heavier types $2. Quota- 
tions Feb. 19: bran $49.50@50, 
standard midds. $50.50@51, flour 
midds. $52, red dog $54. 

Kansas City: Aided by compara- 
tively higher markets at other points 
and the rare advantage of being in 
line with northwest and central of- 
ferings in the East, the Kansas City 
market enjoyed a good demand last 
week. The market worked stronger 
with shorts finally reaching above 
the $50 mark on Feb. 19. Demand 
was good, offerings restricted and 
the trend was firm. Quotations: bran 
$48@48.50 and shorts $50@50.50, 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Feb. 19: bran $48.50, shorts 
$50.50. Both bran and shorts ad- 
vanced $2.50 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been good 
with bran $1 ton higher and shorts 
$1.50 per ton higher. Supplies have 
been scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $47@47.50, gray shorts 
$49.50 @50. 

Hutchinson: A sharp decrease in 
millfeeds brought increase in mill- 
feed demand last week and sent 
prices up. Bran prices were $2.75 
higher, shorts $2.50. All classes of 
trade were in the market with job- 
bers taking the bulk. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Feb. 20: bran 
$48 @ 48.50, shorts $50@50.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were in 
fairly good demand last week and 
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were 


prices 
tions Feb 
ern deliveries: 


nearly stable. Quota- 
20, straight cars for north- 
bran $51.50, mill run 
$52.50, shorts $53.50; southern de- 
liveries: bran $52.50, mill run $53.50, 
shorts $54.50; mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: With improved demand 
and extremely light offerings last 
week, bran was $1.50 higher at week- 
end, compared with a week previous, 
while shorts were up $1. Quotations 
Feb. 19: bran $56, gray shorts $57, 
delivered TCP. 

Chicago: Millfeeds changed hands 
at a fairly brisk pace in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 
19. Prices were firm throughout the 


period, prompted by good buying 
from eastern feed manufacturers. 
Supplies were not pressing. Quota- 
tions Feb. 19: bran $52.50@53.50, 
standard midds. $53.50@54, flour 
midds. $56@57, red dog $57@58. 

St. Louis: The market for both 


bran and shorts was stronger last 
week, Offerings were light, with sup- 
plies in good demand, creating a 
firm situation. Quotations Feb. 19: 
bran $52.75@53.25, shorts $54.75@ 
95.25, St. Louis switching limits. 
Boston: A sharp rise in millfeed 
quotations in the local market met 


the response of extreme inactivity 
last week. Standard bran advanced 
$3 while middlings pushed up $4. 


Trade circles reported that the rise 
just about killed any buying interest 
beyond a hand-to-mouth need to 
maintain an adequate inventory. Quo- 
tations Feb. 20: standard bran and 
middlings $64. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market was 
slow last week. Prices firmed up in 


the latter part of the week in line 
with western markets. Quotations 
Feb. 19: bran $57.50@57.75, stand- 


ard midds. $58.25@58.50, flour midds. 
$61@62.50, red dog $61 @62. 
Philadelphia: Ignoring the recent 
relaxed demand, the local millfeed 
market developed a strong undertone 
last week. Dealers said the sudden 
advance failed to produce any change 
in the attitude of their customers 
and there was no tendency on their 
part to protect themselves against 
the possibility of a further increase 
in cost. The Feb. 20 list of quota- 
tions showed bran up $3 from the 


previous week to $64, while a $4 in- 
crease lifted standard midds. to $65 
and the same amount of upturn 


boosted red dog to $68. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds advanced 
approximately $2 last week but 
showed signs of weakness towards 
the weekend. Demand was fairly 
good for immediate and spot but 
supplies were limited to scarce. The 
need of mixers and jobbers for spot 
supplies apparently caused the tight- 
ening of prices. Quotations Feb. 19: 
bran $56@57.25, shorts $60@60.75. 


Portland: Millrun $50, midds. $56 
ton 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 


quiet last week with little pressure on 
the part of sellers but with buyers 
in a rather apathetic mood, The trade 
seems to be well taken care of for 
the next 30 days and while mills re- 
port that their grind is going down, 
feed men are not reaching out for 
supplies. California demand is rather 
slow and the market is standing still 
awaiting developments. Quotations 
steady at $51, delivered common tran- 
sit points 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week with mild weather continu- 
ing. Plants are operating to ca- 
pacity, 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, and are booked well into 
March. Supply and demand are about 
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equal. Quotations Feb. 19: red bran 
and mill run $48, middlings $53; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $55, 
middlings $60; to California: red 
bran and mill run $55.50, middlings 
$60.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices showed a stronger tendency 
last week, with average quotations 
about $1 ton higher. Supplies from 
prairie and local mills are only fair, 
while demand continues strong. Cash 
car quotations: bran $54@56.80, 
shorts $54@56.80, middlings $55. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed production con- 
tinues to move from western mills 


and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


$3.46 @ 3.50. 





largely into the eastern provinces 
with demand at a high level for 
available supplies. There is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Prices are firm. 
Quotations Feb. 20: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $45@50, shorts $46@51, mid- 
dlings $49@52. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 


Minneapolis: Demand was slack, 
with prices off 10@15¢ sack. Quota- 
“tions Feb. 19: Pure white rye $4.16@ 
4.20, medium rye $3.96@4, dark rye 


27 







Chicago: Rye flour millers report- 
ed a slight upturn in flour business 
in the central states during the week 


ending Feb. 19. Salesmen said the 
business looked mostly like fill-in or- 
ders and came when the market de- 
clined slightly. Quotations Feb. 19: 
white patent rye $4.51@4.57, medi- 
um $4.31@4.37, dark $3.76@3.82. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were good last week. Quo- 
tations Feb. 19: pure white $4.88, 
medium $4.68, dark $4.13, rye meal 
$4.38. 

Buffalo: Prices were off 10¢ from 
a week earlier, but there still was no 
interest in the market. Quotations 
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Place your Advertising Early 


Final forms close 
March 1st 


For The Northwestern Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1954 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the April 27, 1954, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 
again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 
advertising. 






MAIL 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


COUPON idth Depth inaertion 
wiath ‘Depth insertion 
Wl ONE. scebactssccebecs 7 x 10 $100.00 
TODA Y Te OUD ccceceswbidoevetie 4% x 10 70.00 
o> PRD on vvd veces ets vee 7 2 ae 
or . 
4% «x ™% 6.00 
SS PRE: cevsis vetkivasicccs 4% «x 4% 
or 
2% x 10 37.60 
6 PD oo vas chbesewessacs 7 x 2% 
or . 
4 x 3% 0.00 
i PO: ccvindieiveciakeds Hr x & 
af 
4% 2% 21.00 
Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 ontene 4th cover—$30,00 
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Please accept our order for an advertivement........ 
inches deep by 
the April 27, 1954, ALMANACK edition of The North- 
western Miller. 
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GRAIN— 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below, Mail it today 


Features of the 1954 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 

State Laws 


BAKING— 


State Baking Laws 
List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Keport 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Vlour 

Packaging 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


columns wide to appear in 
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INDIANA GROUP ELECTS—New officers of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., which held its annual con- 
vention at Indianapolis Jan. 24-26, are Maynard G. Alder- 
fer, B. I. Holser & Co., Walkerton, Ind., president, and 
Russell M. Brown, Farmers Grain Co., Inc., Carlos, vice 
president. In the photo above, Mr. Alderfer, right, gets a 
pledge of full cooperation from Mr. Brown for the year 
ahead. (Center) The subjects of sow supplements, creep 
feeding of baby pigs and antibiotics in swine rations 
were discussed by three eminent feed nutritionists; left 
to right, Dr. R. O. Nesheim, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Dr. W. N. McMillen, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur, DL; and Dr. M. J. Brinegar, Allied Mills, Inc., Lib- 
ertyville, Ti. (Right) A sidelight was the appearance by 
remote control of several association officers and program 
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speakers on the WLS radio Dinner Bell program which is 
aired from Chicago. Shown participating in the live 
program are R. V. Hardin, retiring president of the 
Indiana group; Maynard Bertsch, WLS farm program 
director; and R. V. Cunningham, president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. Mr. Bertsch asked the participants 
to comment on various subjects of timely interest to 
the farm audience and comments heard later indicated 
that the speakers performed like veteran radio com- 
mentators. Others interviewed on the program included 
Fred K. Sale, executive secretary of the Indiana group; 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Washington; David Crutchfield, 
Crutchfield Grain & Feed Co., Yeoman, Ind., and Dave 
Livingston, farmer and lecturer, Washington, Iowa. 





Feb. 19: white rye $4.85@5.05, medi- 
um rye $4.68@4,85, dark rye $4.13 
@4.30. 

New York: Scattered buying of rye 
flour was done during the week about 
30@40¢ below general levels. Quo- 
tations Feb. 19: pure white patents 
$4,.90@5. 

Philadelphia: A downward adjust- 
ment in cost of dark flour failed to 
stimulate any revival of demand last 
week, and the turnover was no bet- 
ter than it has been for some time, 
with hand-to-mouth ordering keep- 
ing dealings from grinding to a stand- 
still. It was pointed out that, be- 
cause many bakers are reluctant to 
build up stocks of rye for warm 
weather, it would require a wider 
price setback to really influence them. 
The Feb, 20 quotation on rye white 
of $5@5.10 was 10¢ sack under that 
of the previous week, 

Portland: White patent $6.35, pure 
dark $5.60. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Supplies of rolled oats 
and oatmeal continue to move well 
with the output of western mills be- 
ing absorbed almost entirely in the 
domestic market. Slightly higher 
prices for rolled oats reflect a some- 
what firmer tendency in oats and 
higher packaging and marketing 
costs. This is an adjustment that has 
been anticipated for the past few 
weeks, Quotations Feb. 20; rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.75@4.95 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.85; all prices 
cash carlots. 
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ONTARIO EMULSIFIER 
PLANT TO BE BUILT 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—tThe Atlas 
Powder Co., Canada, Ltd., a com- 
pany formed jointly by the Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. and 
G. F. Sterne & Sons, Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., is to build a plant at Brantford 
for the production of chemical emul- 
sifiers. Canadian requirements of 
these products are currently im- 
ported from the USS. 

W. S. Sterne, president, stated that 
the first unit, expected to be in opera- 
tion this year, will cost about $350,- 
000. Plans are also being made for 
the construction of a second unit. 
The new organization will be equip- 
ped to serve Canadian bread trades. 





Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Examine Outlook for Industry 


KANSAS CITY—The serious busi- 
ness of keeping the feed industry ac- 
tive and strong in a period of tighten- 
ing economic conditions was the 
dominant thread through the conven- 
tion program of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas City 
Feb. 18-19. 

The problems of production financ- 
ing by bankers, research develop- 
ments and stronger sales efforts were 
highlights of the discussions at the 
10th anniversary meeting of this mid- 
dle western group, which also fea- 
tured some appropriate ceremonies in 
celebration of its first decade of ex- 
istence. 

As an appropriate opening for the 
meeting, the convention took a look 
at general business prospects for the 
coming year. A moderate decline in 
business activity for 1954 is suggested 
by the present business index figures, 
Robert C. Eckley of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City told the 
convention. He predicted 1954 would 
be a favorable year for business but 
would not be up to the record levels 
of 1953. 

The bank economist forecast a drop 
of 5 to 10% in investment expendi- 
tures, 2 to 3% in personal expendi- 
tures and a somewhat further drop 
from the present levels of industrial 
production. Inventory levels generaily 
are high, but are not burdensome for 
the present level of business activi- 
ty. 

Feed Industry Outlook 


Discussing the outlook for the feed 
industry in 1954, J. D. Sykes, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., pointed 
out that the feed industry has grown 
because of the development of animal 
agriculture, whereas the nation’s row 
crops are being replaced by animal 
foods and synthetic fibers. Nutrition- 
ally, the nation is in a “protein era,” 
the AFMA chairman said, and anima! 
industry is the big producer of pro- 
tein foods. Hence, the feed industry 
is in a position of the most basic 
importance. 

For the future, responsibilities of 
the feed industry are twofold, Mr. 
Sykes said: (1) in the area of serv- 
ice extended to customers and (2) in 


the realm of the proper conduct of 
its own business affairs. 

“If the feed industry continues to 
be increasingly service minded, our 
farmer and feeder customers will be 
the nation’s efficient producers of the 
protein foods,” Mr. Sykes points out. 

But this will not be enough. Not 
only must the industry teach effi- 
ciency to its customers, but it also 
must practice efficiency itself, Mr. 
Sykes added. 

One of the feed industry problems 
is that of capital for farm feeding 
operations, and this was a topic dis- 
cussed by a panel of three country 
bankers of Missouri who are well 
known in the state for their active 
interest in production loans on live- 
stock and poultry. These men were 
C. L. Harper of the State Bank of 
Sturgeon, Mo.; Edgerton Welch of 
the Citizens National Bank of Chil- 
licothe, Mo., and Gordon W. Warren 
of the Pulaski County Bank of Rich- 
land, Mo. 

Each of these men made a brief 
statement of his methods of grant- 
ing production loans on hogs, cattle 
and poultry, respectively, and then 
answered questions from the audience 
put to them by the panel moderator, 
Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

As a preliminary, Mr. Johnson men- 
tioned that the feed industry is some- 
times critical of bankers on the score 
that they are ready to lend money on 
real estate, for fertilizer or other 
things but are slow to make loans for 
livestock production and generally 
are not sold on formula feeds. That 
the three bankers on the panel were 
not in the general class in this re- 
spect was soon evident, for all of 
them seek such loans eagerly. At the 
same time the reverse side of the pic- 
ture was also brought out when it 
was revealed that in many years 
of making such loans some of these 
bankers had never had a call from 
a feed manufacturer explaining his 
products and how they produce more 
for the farmer. 

A resolution by the feed industry 
to strive for a formula feed repre- 
sentative at the policy-making level 
of the Department of Agriculture 
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was lauded by George McCarthy, 
Universal Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, in a 
discussion, “The Drouth Catastrophe 
—Will your business dry up?” 

The feed industry must be in a po- 
sition to move fast in the case of 
such an emergency as drouth, he said, 
and any future government feeding 
program must be directed through 
feed manufacturing channels. When 
the recent emergency arose, the feed 
industry was not adequately repre- 
sented in Washington to cope with 
the problem, and USDA took the 
easiest route available, that of dis- 
tributing government-held commodi- 
ties such as corn and cottonseed oil 
meal through the tightly-organized 
PMA county committee system. 

A straight-from-the-shoulder look 
at the feed industry from the stand- 
point of a college representative who 
has followed and worked with the 
industry for many years was de- 
scribed by Prof. F. W. Atkeson, head 
of the dairy husbandry department at 
Kansas State College. Colleges and 
formula feed manufacturers can talk 
man to man now, whereas 20 years 
ago there was no direct relation be- 
tween the two, he said. Since agri- 
cultural experiment stations are the 
primary source for feed research, the 
bond has strengthened through the 
years. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was “Research on Parade,” 
a session which consisted of color 
motion picture strips taken at each 
of the agricultural colleges in the 
area of the Midwest. 

The way to better feed sales is to 
sell the key feeders and train others 
to do the job in the same way, said 
Ralph Everett of the Empire Sales 
Training Center, Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. 
Everett, who has had much expe- 
rience as a sales advisor to feed com- 
panies, told the audience what it 
takes to be a “big league” feed sales- 
man and how such salesmen are 
made. 

Knowledge, work and ability in 
that order are the principles of suc- 
cessful salesmanship, he said. 
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NEW HARDY RYE VARIETY 
PRODUCED IN MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL—A new rye variety now 
in a seed increase program at the 
University of Minnesota shows prom- 
ise of surviving severe Minnesota and 
Dakota winters that kill non-hardy 
varieties. 

The newcomer is Caribou, devel- 
oped in Minnesota from a sister selec- 
tion of the University of Saskatche- 
wan’s new Antelope rye. Caribou is 





now on the recommended list and 
registered seed should be available 
next summer, according to W. M. 


Myers, head of the University of Min- 
nesota’s agronomy department. 

In contrast to non-hardy ryes such 
as Balbo which grow upright in the 
fall, Caribou clings to the earth and 
appears beaten down. It yields well 
and although winter injury was a 
minor factor in 1952-1953’s winter, 
Caribou still yielded more than Em- 
erald or Imperial, tests showed. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN MEETING 


MILWAUKEE—Talks on “Person- 
nel and Safety” and “Labor Rela- 
tions” were presented to the Wiscon- 
sin Production Men’s Club’s Febru- 
ary meeting in Milwaukee by Frank 
J. Wirken, director of personnel and 
safety, and James Bresnahan, assist- 
ant director of labor relations, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. Erich Milisch, 
Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, and 
vice president of the Wisconsin group, 
presided. 
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Farm Struggle 





(Continued from page 9) 


in his position since his home state 
is not caught in the hurly-burly of 
the price support fight. However, as a 
former secretary of agriculture who 
administered high price support pro- 
grams, he may have sensed the vi- 
cissitudes of the present program and 
should be seen as a sincere sup- 
porter of the Benson philosophy. The 
Aiken-Anderson position is almost 
parallel. They both worked in close 
harmony when the act of 1948 was 
under congressional study and this 
probably accounts for their evident 
integrity in support of Mr. Benson 
now. 

Sen. Holland of Florida also comes 
from a state which is not in the 
target center of the price support 
battle. He has been observed as a 
higher than average member of Con- 
gress and one unlikely to be drawn 
into any false philosophy regarding 
the price support battle. He can, 
without serious. political danger, 
stand with Mr. Benson at this time. 

As Secretary Benson faces this 
congressional committee, it is un- 
likely that he can sway any of the 
opposition. Chances of winning over 
Sen. Thye went out the window when 
the secretary dropped the price sup- 
port level for dairy products. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, in the heart of 
the surplus milk producing area of 
the nation, must find a market for 
their surplus fluid milk. Previously 
butter and cheese were the exhaust 
valves that held back the surplus— 
which is denied access to many fluid 
milk markets through the interven- 
tion of local marketing agreements 
and sanitary regulations. 

Sen. Thye is caught on the prongs 
of a very real dilemma, one from 
which the administration has pro- 
vided no escape, and there would 
seem to be no other choice than for 
the Minnesota senator to insist on a 
higher support for dairy products 
until such time as there is some 
formula devised to make an outlet 
for the dairy farmers of his state. 

New Legislation 

The administration legislation was 
to be introduced in the Senate this 
week by Sen. Aiken. It is expected 
to follow the lines outlined in the 
President’s farm message—to pro- 
vide for an insulation of stocks of 
certain of the basic commodities, 
wheat and cotton, in computing sup- 
ply for the purposes of determining 
the level of price support in the scale 
of the flexible support table; to adjust 
the flexible support table for corn 
to make that level reflect more acute- 
ly the condition of supply and to 
broaden the provisions of the market- 
ing orders and agreements. Under the 
existing law those agreements and 
orders may only be effective as long 
as the commodity over which they 
are imposed is selling below parity. 
The administration would drop that 
limitation and in certain other re- 
spects broaden their utility. 

The differences between the two 
opposing forces in the Senate com- 
mittee are very real. However, it is 
improbable that there will be any 
outward showing of bitterness in the 
public sessions. Sen. Aiken has dem- 
onstrated a fine hand in guiding his 
committee over the rough spots, and 
there is no reason to think now that 
the appearance of Secretary Benson 
will be any Roman holiday. The Re- 
publican from the Green Mountain 
state can be relied upon to restrain 
the tempers of his associates. 
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In the chief witness, Secretary Ben- 
son, the Senate opposition may itself 
be somewhat puzzled by the unbend- 
ing sincerity of the man who is armed 
with devotion to his cause and who 
has a disturbing way of throwing 
back to his opposition some very dif- 
ficult hard facts—such as a mountain- 
high pile of butter, wheat and cot- 
ton for which there are no discern- 
ible customers, and more to come. 

On the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee side, the Benson problem is even 
less optimistic. An even larger ma- 
jority of the whole committee can be 
expected to reject his flexible price 
support ideas. However, a survey of 
the House committee position, man 
by man, will be undertaken after Sec- 
retary Benson completes his appear- 
ance before the Senate. 
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BARLEY CONFERENCE HEARS 
REPORTS ON CROP OUTLOOK 


FARGO, N.D.—Barley is expected 
to be planted on a good portion of 
the North Dakota acreage diverted 
from wheat production this year be- 
eause of the marketing quota pro- 
gram, according to E. J. Haslerud, di- 
rector of extension service at North 
Dakota State College. 

Speaking before the recent con- 
ference of the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Assn., Mr. Haslerud pre- 
dicted that about 22% of the state’s 
diverted wheat acreage will be 
planted to barley. Particularly in 
the Red River Valley area, he 
said, farmers consider barley a good 
replacement crop. 

Pointing out the availability of new 
varieties, new machinery, new chemi- 
cals, and new cultural practices and 
resulting new production records as 
evidence of the progress of agricul- 
tural technology in the last 15 years, 
Dr. Moseman said: 

“In the future, as in the past, a 
major part of our field crops research 
will be concerned with efforts to 
control or reduce various crop haz- 
ards. This will continue to offer one 
of the most dependable ways of in- 
creasing farm output and cutting 
production costs. 

“Crop losses through various causes 
make up more than a fifth of the 
annual production potentialities of all 
farm products and forest growth. We 
do not now have the technical in- 
formation to prevent all of these 
losses. And it will take much more 
research and the widespread use of 
new findings on farms to reduce these 
losses substantially.” 

Sam C. Lykken, Jamestown, N.D., 
received two checks for $500 each on 
behalf of his father, Sam T. Lykken, 
Kindred, N.D., who developed Kin- 
dred barley. The checks were present- 
ed by Dr. John Parker, director of 
the barley association, and George 
Blanchard, representing the USS. 
Brewers Foundation. 
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H. C. SCHRANCK COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE DIES AT 66 


MILWAUKEE Henry C. 
Schranck, chairman of the board, 
H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee bak- 
ery firm, died at his home in Milwau- 
kee Feb. 13. He was 66. 

Mr. Schranck had been associated 
with the company founded by his 
father, the late Henry C. Schranck, 
Sr., for more than 40 years. He had 
for many years been active in allied 
trades activities and was a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn. 

Survivors are his widow, Lillian; 
two daughters and a brother. 











50TH VISIT —The recent visit of 
Rabbi Mendel Chodrow (left) to F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
Mich., marked the 50th time he has 
supervised the milling of matzo flour 
and meal at the plant. Rabbi Chod- 
row, of the Bronx, New York, also 
supervises annually the production of 
matzo products eaten at the Pass- 
over. Shown here with the rabbi is 
Harold F. Stock of the Hillsdale firm. 


F. W. Stock Mills 
Ceremonial Flour 


HILLSDALE, MICH. — Feb. 16, 
Rabbi Mendel Chodrow visited the 
mills of F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
Hillsdale, Mich., for the 50th time 
to supervise milling of flour for A. 
Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York, 
matzo bakers. 

The use of matzo (wafers of un- 
leavened bread) eaten at the Pass- 
over symbolizes the bread of affliction 
which the Israelites baked hurriedly 
on their exodus from Egypt. The 
matzo flour and meal must be rab- 
binically supervised from the grind- 
ing of the wheat through the baking 
and packing. Both the flour and the 
products made from it are sealed 
with the rabbi’s stamp of approval, 
which reads “Kosher L’'pessah” and 
shows that it is proper for Passover 
use. 

No trace of fermentation in the 
wheat or flour is permitted. 

A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., a 75- 
year-old firm, produces matzo and 
matzo products under supervision of 
Rabbi Chodrow, of the Bronx, New 
York. Rabbi Chodrow is a member of 
the leading Orthodox rabbinical or- 
ganizations of this country, and of 
the Kashrutt Enforcement Advisory 
Board of the Agricultural and Mar- 
kets Commission of New York. Erich 
Cohn is president of the Goodman 
company. 
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GRAIN EXPERT RETIRES 
FROM MINNESOTA POST 


ST. PAUL—Leonard W. Melander, 
pathologist in the plant pest control 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s agricultural research 
service and specialist in grain rusts, 
retired effective Feb. 1 after 35 years’ 
service and accepted a position in 
private industry. 

Mr. Melander was stationed at the 
institute of agriculture on the uni- 
versity’s St. Paul campus and from 
1920 to 1945 had charge of the 
USDA's barberry eradication pro- 
gram for Minnesota. From 1945 to 
1953, he headed nursery sanitation 
and chemical experimentation for 18 
central states. 

Mr. Melander took all his degrees 
at the University of Minnesota, re- 
ceiving his doctorate in plant pathol- 
ogy in 1930. He has joined the Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co. of St. Paul 
as director of research for 10 central 
states. 
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Farmers Urged to 
Speed Shipments 
of Wheat to CCC 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
USDA instructed its field offices and 
country agents to encourage delivery 
of farm-held loan wheat to the gov- 
ernment prior to the maturity date of 
the wheat loan to clean out country 
storage before the next harvest. 

In the soft red wheat states of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and New 
York it was requested that farmers 
with farm-stored loans deliver loan 
wheat to Commodity Credit Corp. 
prior to maturity dates for their 
loans. 

Last year CCC modified its loan 
program for the soft red wheat states 
to permit farmers to hold wheat in 
temporary farm storage subject to 
discount if the wheat at time of deliv- 
ery failed to meet full loan re- 
quirements. This change in CCC poli- 
cy means that wheat farmers in the 
soft red wheat states may now deliv- 
er prior to maturity farm-stored 
loan wheat before the onset of warm 
weather which might imperil the 
quality of the wheat held under loan. 

Also in its instructions this week, 
Commodity Stabilization Service sent 
a similar request to its Minneapolis 
office asking farmers to deliver pri- 
or to loan maturity the spring wheat 
from farms which had been exempt- 
ed from full loan conditions because 
of minimum test weight. 

On the Pacific Coast, also CCC 
urged delivery of loan wheat from 
farm storage to clean out these fa- 
cilities to make available supplies 
for the West Coast mothball wheat 
storage which is now being speeded. 

USDA officials say these instruc- 
tions do not constitute a loan call, 
although it has been learned that 
USDA plans to treat grain tendered 
to it in every respect as if it owned 
the wheat. Attorneys say this has the 
net effect of a loan call, 

Light test weight wheat delivered 
from the spring wheat area is expect- 
ed to be used in the drouth relief 
program. Wheat received in the soft 
red winter area is expected to go 
either into East Coast ship storage 
or be available for export under GR 
261, the subsidy program for exports 
outside the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

On the Pacific Coast there are no 
plans to merchandise any wheat 
which may be tendered from farm 
storage. 

The new policy reflects an inten- 
tion on the part of the new manage- 
ment of USDA to make available to 
farmers as quickly as possible the 
net proceeds of their loans and to 
prepare them for the oncoming har- 
vest which—if facilities are not avail- 
able—might compel them to sell 
wheat in the open market at that 
time. 
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NORTHWEST SECTION OF 
AACC TO MEET FEB. 26 


MINNEAPOLIS—A regular meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held at noon Feb. 
26 at Dayton’s Sky Room in Minne- 
apolis. 

Dr. W. M. Myers, head of the 
agronomy department at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will be the speaker. 
His topic will be “Methods and Prob- 
lems Involved in Breeding for Quality 
and Other Characteristics in Crop 
Plants.” 
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Farm Livestock Numbers Off 1%; 


Decrease Is First in Five Years 


WASHINGTON — For the first 
time since 1949, farm livestock and 
poultry population showed a decrease 
on Jan. 1 compared with a year earli- 
er, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
tuer reports in its annual report on 
animal numbers. 

The decrease amounted to 1%, 
with the aggregate for Jan. 1 this 
year 9% below the peak recorded at 
the start of 1944. Cattle numbers 
were up slightly from a year earlier 
while hog numbers declined sharply. 
Sheep numbers decreased for the sec- 
ond consecutive year while horse and 
mule numbers continued the decline 
that has been in progress for many 
years, Chickens on hand showed a 
modest increase, while turkeys on 
hand were about the same as a year 
earlier, 

Most livestock production rates 
were at record levels during 1953, 
USDA points out. Producers attained 
record highs for the number of pigs 
saved per litter, milk production per 
cow and egg laying rate for farm 
chickens and the weight per fleece 
for wool shorn. New high records 
were established for milk and egg 
production. 

Feeding activity by the end of the 
year was below a year earlier for 
both cattle and sheep, with financial 
losses resulting from declining prices 
during the 1952-53 season largely re- 
sponsible for the curtailment. 

Although the aggregate number of 
livestock and poultry declined only 
1% during 1953, the farm inventory 
value of $11.9 billion was 20% below 
a year ago and 39% below the record 
high on Jan, 1, 1952. 


A Record High 

The number of cattle and calves 
on farms and ranches Jan. 1 was 
estimated at 94,677,000—a new all- 
time record. This is 1% above the 
previous record established a year 
ago and 16% above the 10-year (1943- 
52) average of 81,673,000 head. This 
was the fifth consecutive year in 
which cattle numbers have increased 
but the rate of increase was much 
less than in the previous two years. 

All regions showed an increase in 
cattle numbers over 1953 except west 
north central which had a 1% de- 
cline. The north Atlantic, east north 
central and south central regions 
each had a 2% increase over a year 
ago. The south Atlantic region was 
up 3% and the West was up 1% 
from Jan. 1, 1953. 

Only 7 states had fewer cattle on 
hand than a year ago. Iowa was down 
6%, Nebraska 5%, Kansas 1%, Texas 
and Colorado 3%, New Mexico 5% 
and Arizona 4%, Missouri, West Vir- 
uinia and Wyoming showed no change 
from last year. Cows 2 years old and 
older, which account for the bulk of 
the increase in total cattle this year, 
showed a 4% gain over the number 
on hand a year ago. Beef cows, esti- 
mated at 23,755,000 head, were 6% 
above Jan. 1, 1953. The number of 
steers one year old and older was 
estimated at 8,087,000 head, a de- 
crease of 11% from the relatively 
high number a year earlier. 


More Milk Cows 

Milk cows and heifers two years 
old and older on farms Jan, 1, were 
estimated at 24,735,000 head. This 
was 3% more than a year ago but 
was 3% less than the 10-year aver- 
age. Milk cow numbers were above 
a year ago in all regions. Only Kan- 


sas, Texas and New Mexico had few- 
er milk cows than a year ago. Iowa, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma and Wyom- 
ing recorded no change from last 
year. Milk heifers 1 to 2 years old 
were up 1% from last year and heifer 
calves kept for milk were up 2%. 

The inventory value of all cattle 
and calves on farms and ranches Jan. 
1, 1954 was about $8.7 billion, $3.3 
billion less than a year ago and $7 
billion less than the all-time record 
inventory value of $15.7 billion 
in 1952. It was 2% less than the 
10-yéar average. The decrease in 
inventory value was due to lower 
values per head. The average value 
per head of cattle and calves on hand 
Jan, 1, 1954, was $92.40, compared 
with $128 a year ago and the record 
value of $179 on Jan. 1, 1952. 

Cattle and calves make up 74% 
of the total value of all seven species 
of livestock and poultry on farms the 
first of the year compared with 81% 
a year ago and the 10-year average 
of 70%. 

Reach Low Point 

Hogs on farms Jan. 1, 1954, are 
estimated at 48,179,000 head, the 
smallest number since 1938. This 
year’s inventory number was 11% 
below the 54,294,000 head on farms 
a year earlier and 24% smaller than 
the 1943-52 average. Hog numbers 
were lower in all regions of the coun- 
try, with the north Atlantic, south 
central and western states recording 
the greatest decline. In the Corn 
Belt (12 north central states) which 
now has 75% of the total hogs, num- 
bers were down 9% from a year 
earlier. Numbers fell 9%, in Iowa 
and 10% in Illinois. The decrease 
amounted to 18% in the north At- 
lantic and south central states, 13% 
in the south Atlantic states and 20% 
in the western states. Each of the 
48 states showed a decrease. 

Hogs under six months of age on 
farms Jan. 1, 1954 numbered 28,043,- 
000, a reduction of 8% from a year 
earlier and the lowest number for 
this class since 1948. These hogs were 
largely from the 1953 fall pig crop 
which was 9% smaller than in 1952. 
Sows and gilts on farms are esfi- 
mated at 8,731,000, an increase of 
6% over Jan. 1, 1953. Last December 
hog producers stated intentions to 
have 6% more farrowings in the 
spring of 1954. Other hogs over six 
months of age at the beginning of 


this year totaled 11,405,000 head, 26% 
below the number on farms a year 
earlier, and the smallest number 
since records were started in 1920. 

Values of all hogs on farms on 
January 1, 1954 averaged $36.60 per 
head, compared with $26.00 a year 
earlier and the 1943-52 average of 
$29.20. The average value per head 
on Jan. 1 was the third highest of 
record, being exceeded only on Jan. 
1, 1948 and 1949. The total value of 
hogs on hand was $1.8 billion, about 
$350 million higher than a year earli- 
er. 

Stock sheep numbers on farms and 
ranches on January 1, 1954, esti- 
mated at 26,905,000 head, were 3% 
below the 27,700,000 head a year 
earlier and 20% below the 1943-52 
average of 33,732,000. The Jan. 1, 
1954, inventory was only 3% above 
the record low number on Jan. 1, 
1950. 

Horses Down 10% 


Horses on farms Jan, 1, are esti- 
mated at 3,432,000 head, a decrease 
of 10% from the 3,798,000 head on 
farms a year earlier. This decline in 
the number of horses during 1953 con- 
tinues the trend of decreasing work 
stock numbers. Decreases were small- 
est in the south central and western 
states where work animals are declin- 
ing more slowly and numbers of sad- 
dle horses and cow ponies are being 
maintained. 

During 1953 mule numbers declined 
about 9% to an estimated 1,603,000 
head on farms Jan. 1. This is the 
greatest percentage decrease for any 
one year since the steady decline be- 
gan in 1926. The number is only 27% 
of the peak number of 5,918,000 head 
on farms in 1925. 

Chickens on farms January 1, 1954 
(excluding commercial broilers) to- 
taled 439,271,000—2% more than a 
year ago, but 10% less than the 1943- 
52 average. Numbers increased from 
1 to 10% in all but 17 states. 

Farm holdings of turkeys (exclud- 
ing turkey fryers) on Jan. 1 num- 
bered 5,323,000, about the same as a 
year ago, but 10% below the average. 
Of these holdings, 63% were breeder 
hens and 37% toms and market birds 
the same as a year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFE OF LiFe 


SEED WHEAT SOUGHT 


WINNIPEG—The new hard red 
spring wheat variety, Selkirk, resis- 














ROCKY MOUNTAIN MEETING—Those in charge of the recent meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. at the Broadmoor Hotel are shown above. 
Left to right are C. J. Downing, program chairman; Jack Jacobson, president, 
and Joseph Tobin, panel moderator. Garland Long was arrangements com- 
mittee chairman, and Fred Linsenmaier is secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 
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tant to rust strain 15B and now be- 
ing distributed in 6 bu. allotments in 
Manitoba and parts of Saskatchewan, 
is being sought by farmers in the 
U.S. Canada's total supply of this new 
wheat probably does not exceed 160,- 
000 bu. and the commercial grade is 
being sold to Manitoba and Sackat- 
chewan farmers at $4.50 bu. with a 
limit of 6 bu. to a grower. It is diffi 
cult to determine how much may 
have been sold by individual produc- 
ers from their allotments to growers 
in Minnesota and North Dakota, but 
the over-all total would be quite 
small. U.S. farmers have offered very 
high prices. 
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CARL FARRINGTON HEADS 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS—Carl C. Farring- 
ton, vice president of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., was reelected president 
of the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn. last week. 

Phil Paquette, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., was renamed vice presi- 
dent and Sherman Levin, Continental 
Grain Co., was appointed a director. 
Reelected directors were J. F. Mullin, 
Leval & Co., Inc.; R. C. Woodworth, 
Cargill, Inc.; D. E. Fraser, Cereal 
Grading Co.; H. H. Tearse, Searle 
Grain Co.; E. J. Barry, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., and 
C. E. Huntting, Van Dusen-Harring- 
ton Co. 
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USDA REPORTS GAINS 
OF FARM COOPERATIVES 


WASHINGT O N—Feed ranked 
highest in supplies purchased in the 
1951-52 year by the record number of 
farmer cooperatives in business in the 
U.S. Feeds purchased had a net value 
of $812 million. Fertilizer purchases 
ranked third with nearly $184 million, 
according to the Farmer Cooperative 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The USDA report also showed that 
farmers, through their cooperatives, 
marketed a net of $7.4 billion of farm 
products, bought a net of $1.9 billion 
of farm supplies, and received services 
valued at $114 million for the 1951-52 
year. 

Dairy products topped other prod- 
ucts with their $2.2 billion worth of 
net business; livestock and livestock 
products came second with nearly 
$1.65 billion; and grain, soybeans, 
soybean meal and oil came third with 
a net of $1.61 billion. 

Membership in farmer cooperatives 
has reached a record high. Almost 7.4 
million members were on the rolls of 
10,143 farmer cooperatives in 1951-52, 
an increase of about 4% over the pre- 
vious year’s membership of 7.1 mil- 
lion, the Farmer Cooperative Service 
said. (These figures include duplicate 
memberships, as in some cases a 
farmer may be a member of two or 
more cooperatives.) 

For the same year, 1951-52, the 
number of cooperatives listed also in- 
creased by 92 associations. 

Minnesota continued its lead in 
number of associations as in previous 
years, followed by Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, North Dakota and Texas in 
that order. 





Illinois held its lead in number of 
members as in the previous year, with 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and North Carolina coming next in 
that order. 

California remained in front in net 
business done in the state, with IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Ohio, and New York following in that 
order. 
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Support Cut to Have No Marked 
Effect on Trade, Feed Men Say 


Most feed industry spokesmen feel 
that the newly announced reduction 
in dairy price supports will not have 
any great effect on dairy feed busi- 
ness, either immediately or over the 
long pull. 

However, some feed men were 
pessimistic about the immediate ef- 
fect, noting farmer complaints and 
predicting at least a temporary 
tightening up in dairy feed demand 
and some reduction in feed volume. 

At the same time, some feed men 
emphasized that the reduction pre- 
sents a real challenge to feed re- 
tailers in that it provides an oppor- 
tunity to offer more and better serv- 
ice to farmers in providing more 
efficient and economical feeding. 

The reduction in dairy price sup- 
ports from 90 to 75% of parity for 
the marketing year beginning April 
1 was announced last week by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture. 

No Marked Effect 


Many feed manufacturers look for 
no marked effect on feed business, 
although some feel that a slight to 
moderate cut-back in dairy feed pur- 
chases is likely in at least some 
areas. One opinion was that there 
would be more complaining by farm- 
ers than actual change in feeding 
practices. Some others felt that the 
complaints would be translated into 
some noticeable reductions in cow 
numbers and at least a temporary re- 
duction in feed demand. 

In the long run, many felt, the 
new dairy support program should 
help provide greater stability for the 
dairy industry. 

One industry authority said the 
situation looked like this: 

The price support reduction will 
have an immediate psychological ef- 
fect, cooling farmers’ demand for 
formula feed to some extent and pos- 
sibly resulting in a slight reduction 
in purchases for a few weeks. 

Then farmers may tighten their 
culling practices and reduce milking 
cow numbers slightly, possibly re- 
sulting in a reduction in numbers of 
about 2% by a year from now. This 
may result in a slight dip in feed 
sales during the next year. 

Following such an adjustment, the 
situation depends on whether con- 
sumption of dairy products increases. 
The problem hinges on consumption, 
and if consumers eat more dairy 
products as a result of lower prices, 
dairy product production will improve 
and feed demand will increase over 
the long haul. Thus, the net long- 
term result may be greater dairy 
products consumption and a better 
and more stable market for dairy 
feeds. 


Opportunity for Dealers 


A number of feed manufacturers 
stressed that it now will be more 
important than ever for the dairy 
farmer to feed and manage efficient- 
ly. If retailers do a good job of serv- 
ing their dairy feed customers and 
encouraging better feeding, the 
eventual result can be better feed 
business, the feed men said. 

One industry expert said really 
more efficient and scientific feeding 
might result among the better farm- 
ers in particular, but, among some of 
the poorer farmers, encouragement 
of better feeding probably would have 
no appreciable effect on feed sales 
volume and these poorer farmers 
might feed somewhat less. 





William T. Diamond, secretary of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Chicago, sums up the reaction 
of feed manufacturers to the support 
cut thusly: The dairy industry has an 
historical record of stability, and the 
nature of dairy business in the but- 
terfat producing areas is such that 
farmers will continue to maintain 
herds in the accustomed manner. 
Relatively speaking, these areas have 
not been heavy manufactured feed 
use areas. In the commercial milk 
sheds, where there is a heavy use of 
formula feeds, any decrease in formu- 
la feed consumption is expected to be 
of a temporary nature. In the long 
run, the effect of the new dairy sup- 
port program should help materially 
in giving the dairy industry greater 
stability. 

Beneficial Results 


Other spokesmen in the feed in- 
dustry, while acknowledging that 
there might be some adverse effect 
on formula feed business, say that 
over the long term the effect will 
be beneficial. They pointed out that 
the tremendous butter surplus, with 
accompanying unfavorable publicity, 
provided a big problem for the dairy 
farmer and made him uncertain what 
to produce. 

The change in the program was 
timed fairly well for the feed in- 
dustry, it was noted, since dairy feed 
consumption usually falls off sharply 
with the advent of pastures in the 
spring. 

Many feed men agree that even 
if there is some cutback in dairy 
feed use temporarily, they will take 
their “medicine,” if there is medicine 
to be taken. They believe the move 
is healthy and will contribute to the 
over-all good. The trade believes the 
general effect will not hurt nearly 
so much as the government drouth 
relief program. 
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CANADIAN SURPLUS FOOD 
SALES TO RUSSIA SOUGHT 


TORONTO — Ian R. Maxwell, a 
member of a recently formed British- 
controlled trading organization in 
Montreal, announced in Vancouver 
Feb. 20 that he is negotiating a $20 
million deal to sell surplus Canadian 
food products to Russia. 

Mr. Maxwell recently visited Mos- 
cow as part of the unofficial British 
trade delegation attempting to re- 
open trade with Russia. He stated 
that the Canadian products involved 
will be butter, skim milk, wheat, 
cheese and salmon. 

After concluding negotiations with 
firms in Vancouver, he is expected 
to come to Toronto and Montreal. 
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MOTHER’S DAY—Shown above is 
the 1954 official poster for Mother's 
Day, May 9. Through special cakes 
and other baked foods, using display 
material available from the national 
committee for the observance of 
Mother’s Day, 398 Seventh Ave., New 
York City 1, the baking industry can 
affiliate itself with this important 
day. In addition to the sentiment be- 
hind the day, more than $360,000,000 
is expected to be spent on Mother's 
Day gifts this year. 





NUTRITIONIST ADDRESSES 
NEW YORK AACC SECTION 


NEW YORK — “Balance as the 
basis for good nutrition in the mod- 
ern sense,” was the theme of an ad- 
dress by H. L. Sipple, executive sec- 
retary, The Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., before the New York Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists recently. 

Mr. Sipple gave some of the high- 
lights of recent research on mineral 
elements, proteins and other nutri- 
ents. These findings, he said, have one 
important factor in common — the 
conclusion that the principles and 
values of a balanced diet must be ap- 
plied in the education and practices 
of all of us. 

“It is generally agreed,” he said, 
“that reducing diets should consist 
of foods regarded by the individual 
and the family group as normal for 
their patterns of eating. Under these 
conditions the weight reduction is 
more apt to be made permanently 
and satisfactorily.” 

As knowledge of nutrition is in- 
creased and improved by research, 
Mr. Sipple emphasized, it is import- 
ant that we modify our practices and 
teachings accordingly, and if the 
principles of balanced diet are not 
applied, we will continue to pay a 
health penalty in proportion to the 
extent of ignorance and indifference 
allowed to prevail. 





Yearly Data on U.S. Dairy Rations, 1944 to 1953 


Percentage of Total Concentrate Ration Fed* 
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1944 30.6 18.4 4.5 3.3 2.0 6 1.8 3.3 7 4.3 26.9 2.6 
1945 30.8 20.4 4.0 2.1 2.0 4 1.2 3.1 ‘ 49 26.7 3.8 
1946 29.1 25.4 4.2 1.6 1.1 2 1.1 2.1 4 3.6 27.3 3.5 
Sea 29.8 23.1 3.9 1.4 1.6 4 1.1 2.5 4 4.3 26.3 6.0 
1948 28.4 23.2 3.9 1.4 2.1 3 1.7 2.1 6 4.0 27.3 6.0 
1949 32.4 22.5 3.6 1.2 1.8 4 1.7 2.1 6 3.2 36.7 4.8 
32.2 22.6 3.6 1.1 1.5 2 1.4 2.3 6 3.4 26.2 6.2 
31.7 23.3 3.5 9 1.2 2 1.4 2.2 5 3.4 26.7 6.0 
32.2 22.0 2.9 1.0 1.3 3 1.6 1.5 4 3.0 30.3 4.1 
33.5 21.2 2.7 8 1.6 2 1.1 1.8 4 3.2 28.8 4.7 
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Dairymen Trim 
Use of Formula 
Feeds in 1953 


WASHINGTON—USS. dairy cattle 
were fed a smaller portion of formula 
feeds in relation to other grains and 
concentrates in 1953 than they were 
in 1952, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture notes in its annual report on 
rations fed to milk cows. 

USDA statistics show that last year 
28.8% of the total concentrate ration 
fed to milk cows in herds kept by 
USDA dairy reporters was formula 
feed. In 1952, 30.3% of the U.S. dairy 
ration was made up of formula feeds. 

This decline of 1.5 percentage points 
marked a reversal in the uptrend in 
formula feed usage by dairymen 
which started in 1950 and reached 
its peak in 1952. The percentage of 
formula feeds used, however, re- 
mained above the level of all other 
years prior to 1952. (See accompany- 
ing table.) 

The western region was the only 
one showing an expansion in the rela- 
tive amounts of formula feeds used 
in 1953 over 1952. Dairymen in these 
states on the average used 56.8% for- 
mula feeds in feeding their herds, 
compared with 51.6% the previous 
year. The biggest decline in the rate 
of formula feed usage was shown in 
south central region, where 38.8% of 
the dairy ration consisted of formula 
feed in 1953, compared with 43% 
the year before. 

As in the past, dairymen in the 
north Atlantic, south Atlantic and 
western areas were the heaviest users 
of formula feeds, contrasting with 
greater reliance placed on grains in 
the heavy grain-producing areas of 
the north central region. 

The percentages of other principal 
components of the U.S. concentrate 
ration in 1953 were (1952 percentages 
in parentheses): Corn 33.5 (32.2), 
oats 21.2 (22), barley 2.7 (2.9), wheat 
8 (1), cottonseed meal 1.5 (1.3), cot- 
tonseed .2 (.3), linseed oil meal 1.1 
(1), soybeans or soybean oil meal 
1.8 (1.5), gluten feed or meal 5 (.4), 
millfeed 3.2 (3), miscellaneous 4.7 
(4.1). 

The USDA report also includes the 
following facts about dairy feeding 
last year: 

The total amount of grain and con- 
centrate fed to milk cows on US. 
farms in 1953 is estimated at 18,519,- 
000 tons. This is 6% above the 17,- 
527,000 tons consumed in 1952 but 
somewhat below the 1945 record, 

Wisconsin again led al] states in 
the amount of grain and concentrates 
fed with a total of 2,078,000 tons, an 
increase of 13% over the 1952 total. 
Other important states included New 
York with 1,348,000 tons; Minnesota, 
1,088,000 tons; Pennsylvania, 1,059,- 
000 and Iowa wih 1,009,000 tons. 

Of the total grain and concen- 
trate rations fed by dairy reporters 
in 1953, 508% was grown on the 
farm where fed. This is about the 
same as the 50.6% home-grown in 
1952 but somewhat less than in other 
years since 1947. 

——"“SREAO iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 
KANSAS FIRM TO EXPAND 

ASHLAND, KANSAS~—Stockhold- 
ers of the Ashland Cooperative Ex- 
change here have authorized con- 
struction of from 200,000 to 300000 
bu. more storage for the firm. Work 
is scheduled to start in early spring. 
Exact size of the project will be left 
to the discretion of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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HELP be sieve 


WELL- ESTABLISHED FLOUR MANUFAC- 
turer located in Chicago offers an oppor- 
tunity for a chemist-chemical engineer in 
ite products control laboratory. This posl- 
tion will aleo provide opportunities for 
research development in prepared mixes 
at the bakery and institutional level. 
Prefer man with BS degree and some 
experience with experimental milling and 
text baking techniques. Administrative 
ability and supervisory potential highly 
desirable, Bend complete resume, salary 
requirements and photo tn first letter. 
\}) replies held confidential, Address 1545, 
The Northwestern Miller, 141 W. Jack- 
son Ptlvd., Chicago 4, Il, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE 
Complete Lot 
Flour Milling Equipment 
8,000 cwrt. Mill 


Contact: EK, L. Brown— 
Phone: Atlantic 2351 


Standard Milling Company 
hhoom 118, Grain Ex ‘e Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





























MACHINERY WANTED | 
I v 


MACHINERY WANTED —THREE GOOD 
used 67D or 69D Clipper Cleaners, Con- 
tact The Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abi- 


lene, Kansas, 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. ©. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MILL MACHINERY 
When It " B. Jeg Need 


We buy end sell all types Some, feed 
mill machinery, Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our at od 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
2 NB, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla, 


FLAG SMUT QUARANTINE 
LIFTED FOR GERMANY 


WASHINGTON—-Germany was re- 
leased from a flag-smut-infected sta- 
tus in the federal quarantine regu- 
lating the importation of wheat grain 
and wheat products, under an amend- 
ment of the quarantine effective Feb. 
23, according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

When the flag smut quarantine was 
last revised June 8, 1953, available 
European scientific literature indi- 
cated that this wheat disease existed 
in Germany. Wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts from that country were there- 
fore included in the quarantine. 

It has now been learned that some 
European scientists had confused the 
flag smut disease of wheat with a 
near relative that causes a similar 
smut of rye in Germany, USDA says. 
Most plant pathologists now believe 
these two fungi to be different organ- 
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isms. Accordingly, the quarantine has 
been amended to coincide with the 
latest scientific information. 

The flag smut quarantine bans the 
importation from flag-smut-infected 
countries of wheat grain and wheat 
products of the milling process, ex- 
cept wheat flour or other wheat prod- 
ucts that have been milled or pro- 
cessed in a way to destroy flag smut 
spores. It also requires the treatment 
upon arrival from infected countries 
of wheat straw, hulls, and chaff, as 
well as seeds of field crops that have 
been screened from wheat grain. 

Countries still under quarantine 
are Aden Protectorate, Afghanistan, 
Australia, Bulgaria, Caucasus (in- 
cluding but not limited to Azerbaid- 
zhan, South Russia, and Transcau- 
casia), Chile, China, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Oman, Pakistan, 
Palestine, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, 
Sinai Peninsula, Spain, Syria, Trans- 
Jordan, Tunisia, Turkestan, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa and Yemen. 


DEATHS 


John J. Ahern, 67, founder and 
president of the Rapinwax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, died Feb. 20. Mr. Ahern 
founded Rapinwax in St. Paul in 1924 
and moved the firm to Minneapolis 
in 1937. Prior to World War I Mr. 
Ahern worked as a newspaperman for 
13 years and was at one time man- 
aging editor of the St. Paul Daily 
News. Active in sports circles, Mr. 
Ahern was a former president of the 
National Boxing Assn. Surviving are 
his widow, Laura; three sons, John J., 











Jr., Walter B. and Richard B.; three 
daughters, Mrs. Archie Cochrane, 
Mrs. Arthur Cumming and Lydia 


Ahern, all of the Twin Cities area. 


Engelbert Franz, president of the 
United States Baking Co. in Portland, 
Ore., died Feb. 12. Mr. Franz was 
born Oct. 5, 1882, in Bohemia and 
came to Portland in 1898. He opened 
a bakery in 1906 and built it into 
the large operation now at 340 N. E. 
llth Ave. He was a director of the 
First National Bank. Survivors in- 
clude the widow, Catherine; son, Joe; 
and daughter, Mrs. Frank Dolp, all of 
Portland. 


Harvey G. Davis, Sr., president of 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Milling 
Co,, died recently in the Charleston 
Memorial Hospital. He was 68 years 
of age. He was also vice president 
of the Quincy Dairy Co. and a di- 
rector of the Kanawha Valley Bank. 
He was active in laymen’s activities 
of the Presbyterian Church and was 
a charter member and past presi- 
dent of the Charleston Rotary Club. 


A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since September, 1913, 
John Gordon, 67, died in Winnipeg 
Feb. 13. For 20 years he was a part- 
ner in Peake Bros., and then entered 
the cash grain brokerage business in 
his own name. He continued active in 
this work until his death. 


John G. Killiger, 80, retired traffic 
manager for Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, died at his home 
in Kansas City Feb. 10. He had been 
a freight rate specialist for the mill- 
ing firm for over 50 years. He had 
received his 50-year pin from the 
company last August. 


Henry ©. Schranck, chairman of 
the board, H. C. Schranck Co., Mil- 
waukee, died at the age of 66. Details 
will be found on page 29. 
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Paul H. Helms, president, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, was host to 
President Eisenhower and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower during the couple’s vacation 
Feb. 17-21 at Palm Springs, Cal. Mr. 
Helms’ ranch home served as presi- 
dential headquarters during the five 
days. 

& 


Loren Johnson, Continental Grain 
Co., Norfolk, Va.; L. L. Crosby, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis and George 
Blankly, Tidewater Grain Co., Phila- 
delphia, were among the out-of-town 
grain men introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange recently. 

€ 

W. T. McArthur, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor in the 
mill's New York offices during the 
week ending Feb. 19. 

fa 

Cc. C. Kelly, president, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was a recent visitor in Kansas 
City. 

= 


Thurman Sherwood, grain special- 
ist, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Dal- 
las, visited friends on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week. 

a 

George Faunce, Jr., vice president, 
Continental Baking Co., will serve as 
chairman for the bakers and bakers’ 
supplies division for the 1954 New 
York Red Cross campaign, it has 
been announced by Bertram B. War- 
ren, treasurer, General Foods Corp., 
chairman of the campaign’s consumer 
goods and services section. 

2 

Leslie N. Perrin, former president 
of General Mills, Inc., and member 
of the GMI executive committee, has 
been elected president of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Henne- 
pin County, Minn. 


Herschel E. Kitchen, assistant in 
the sales department, General Mills, 


Inc. offices, Oklahoma City, is back 
at his desk following three weeks’ 
hospitalization at Munro, La., while 
on vacation. 


J. J. Moran, Minneapolis, eastern 
sales manager of grocery products, 
General Mills, Inc., was a recent visi- 
tor at the southwestern regional of- 
fice of the company in Oklahoma 
City. 

€ 


Haney Roark, recently transferred 
from Oklahoma City to Minneapolis 
as sales manager of grocery products 
of the southern, southeastern and 
southwestern regions for General 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor in 
Oklahoma City while arranging for 
the removal of his family to Minne- 
apolis. 


Henry L. Sumpter, general sales 
manager, Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, has returned from a 10 
days’ business trip in southeastern 
states. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. F. KLEINDIENST TAKES 
NEW FLEISCHMANN POST 


NEW YORK — Harold F. Klein- 
dienst, formerly assistant manager of 
the Fleischmann division’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion department, 
Standard Brands, Inc., has _ been 
transferred to the Fleischmann sales 
division, New York district, where he 
has been assigned to sales activities 
in the Brooklyn area. 

Mr. Kleindienst has been associated 
with Standard Brands since i934, ex- 
cept for 1941-1946 when he entered 
the Army, being released with the 
rank of major. 

In 1946 he rejoined Standard 
Brands as assistant advertising pro- 
duction manager for the grocery di- 
vision. In 1949 he became production 
manager, the Fleischmann advertis- 
ing and sales promotion department, 
and in 1952 was appointed to the 
position he held at the time of his 
transfer to sales. 








Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


TINDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
BASE PERIOD 1935-39— 100 





Beason Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1953-64........ 201.2 203.6 225.2 234.8 ese 
1962-63........ 262.4 257.2 267.2 251.7 242.0 
1961-52........ 268.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 
1960-51........ 207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 
1949-50 y 4 s -7 202.9 
1948-49 fe x -6 210.8 
1947-48 \. ° -7 281.6 
1946-47 5 ° .6 197.4 
1946-46 x . -2 165.2 
1944-46... x ° -6 164.8 
1943-44... x ° -2 165.0 
1942-43... ° e 9 143.8 
1941-42... y ; -8 143.4 
1940-41 5 99.9 ° . 93.1 
1939-40......+.. 98.9 104.5 106.2 106.3 102.7 


Compiled by Market News and Services 
ing Administration. 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver 
238.3 227.8 229.2 215.7 215.4 211.3 206.6 234.4 
273.0 279.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 251.8 
240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 261.2 227.5 213.6 219.8 
214.2 226.4 221.4 215.6 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 
272.6 276.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
236.7 224.6 223.0 238.8 257.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 
166.2 165.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 255.2 204.4 190.7 
164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164.9 164.9 164.6 
166.1 165.1 165.2 165.2 165.1 165.1 166.1 164.7 
146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 162.1 162.1 147.4 
144.2 142.1 139.2 139.5 140.3 137.3 137.5 137.9 
93.7 98.1 97.8 102.5 114.4 118.5 132.6 103.3 
101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 88.4 85.3 89.0 98.1 


Division, Grain Branch, Production & Market- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1953-64 206.4 208.1 219.0 218.2 TT 
1962-53 228.2 233.0 233.0 227.4 218.9 
1960-61 207.6 219.9 232.0 240.3 260.2 
1951-52 247.6 261.4 272.7 269.1 264.5 
1949-50 173.8 173.6 184.0 184.6 186.2 
1948-49 207.8 201.3 206.6 203.1 183.3 
1947-48 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 
1946-47 264.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.4 
1945-46 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 
1944-45 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 169.0 
1943-44 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 
1942-43 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 
1941-42 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 
1940-41 87.8 88.6 86.4 87.3 86.8 





1939-40 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 


Compiled by Market News and Services 
ing Administration. 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver 
221.6 221.4 226.3 218.7 221.0 224.4 223.9 224.7 
246.8 247.4 246.6 236.8 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
266.6 254.7 256.2 254.6 252.1 253.4 249.4 256.8 
190.6 201.6 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
193.3 197.3 187.5 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
326.8 326.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 267.2 204.0 
170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
146.6 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.6 160.2 142.7 
116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 106.8 93.4 
86.2 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 


Division. Grain Branch, Production & Market- 
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Cable Address: *Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “‘Coventry,"’ London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“‘DrpLtoma,’' Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ““Marvs.,'"’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 





FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
» FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool) 














CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: AncHnor,” Belfast 
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N. V. Industrie Te mere 0 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 







Heerengracht 209 


bo? 
y ola. AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Mi 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace St., GLASGOW, ©, 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











ANNIVERSARY—Guy L. Cooper, Sr. (center), chairman of the O. A. Cooper 
Co., Humboldt, Neb., was honored recently at a dinner marking the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the company. Mr. Cooper has been actively asso- 
ciated with the firm for 55 years. At the left, above, is Guy L. Cooper, Jr., 
president of the company, and John R. Cooper, vice president and treasurer, 
now in charge of the management of the firm founded by their grandfather. 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer”’ 





Anniversary Dinner Marks 
75th Year of O. A. Cooper Firm 


HUMBOLDT, NEB.—The 75th an- 
niversary of the O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, feed and flour manufac- 
turers, was observed with a jubilee 
celebration Jan. 9. About 175 com- 
pany offieials, employees and guests 
were present at a dinner to honor 
Guy L. Cooper, chairman of the board 
of the company, who has been ac- 
tively associated with the firm for 
55 years. Among the 23 guests were 
Nebraska Governor Robert Crosby 
and W. B. Lambert, dean of the 
Nebraska University College of Agri- 
culture. 

At the anniversary celebration, Guy 
L. Cooper, Jr., president of the firm, 
and John R. Cooper, vice president 
and treasurer, presented awards to 
Guy L. Cooper, Sr., and 65 employees 
who had been associated with the 
company from one to 49 years, rep- 
resenting a total service of 667 years. 
Employees continuously on the pay- 
roll for two years or more reeeived 
the awards. One 50-year pin, three 
40-year and five 30-year awards were 
presented, together with 14 20-year 
and 14 10-year citations. 

The third generation of the Cooper 
family is now in charge of the milling 
firm and members of the fourth gen- 
eration are associated with the com- 
pany, which was established in 1879 
by Orrin A. Cooper, who was born in 
New York and moved to Nebraska 
with an 8-year stop-over in Michigan 
on the way. 

After engaging in shipping cattle 
and lumber for about 10 years, Mr. 
Cooper entered the grain business and 
purchased a small warehouse at Hum- 
boldt. He soon built a mill and eleva- 
tor there which was the cornerstone 
of the present business. 

The O. A. Cooper Co. was incor- 
porated in 1918. Guy L. Cooper, son 
of the founder, joined his father in 
business in 1900 and became presi- 
dent when his father died in 1923. He 
is now chairman of the board. Be- 
sides his sons, Guy, Jr., and John, 
president and vice president of the 
company, a fourth generation of the 
family, Guy Cooper ITI, is a company 
salesman in northeastern Nebraska, 
and John Cooper, Jr., is preparing for 


the company business as a veterinary 
student at Kansas State College. 
The first Cooper flour mill was a 
small one, but it grew to a plant of 
250 sacks a day. In May, 1922, the 
mill burned, and the present plant 
was built the following year with a 
capacity of 550 sacks daily. About 
this time the company’s development 
began in another way—formula feed 
production, under the direction of 
Guy L. Cooper, Jr. Since that time 
the Cooper feed milling operations 
have expanded steadily to a point 
where it is the company’s major busi- 
ness activity. Two feed mills are oper- 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twenteche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen" 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O, Box 6 











N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 8, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 








“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers : — 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “"WavEeRLEy” 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: Code 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


“VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 6PRECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions tn full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


HOLLAND 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—©. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maateschapplj, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ts the 


Staft of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Ta alhic Mae latiel: 





LT 





Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service ¢ 







Or get a better value 
Or be in 


better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 









ated at Humboldt and Beatrice, Neb., 
with a capacity of 300 tons per day 
each. The plants are modern in all 
respects and are under laboratory 
control, extensive facilities of this 
kind being completed two years ago. 
Experimental work on the company’s 
feeds is conducted on a 1,160 acre 
farm near Humboldt. 

Business activities of the Cooper’s 
in Humboldt are many and varied. 
The Cooper Oil Co. is engaged in the 
bulk oil and propane business; the 
Cooper Seed Co. is a retail feed, seed 
and fertilizer operation, and the firm 
also operates a group of country grain 
elevators. O. A. Cooper built the first 
electric light plant in Humboldt, 
which was sold to the Iowa-Nebraska 
Light & Power Co. after developing 
into a system serving five communi- 
ties. 

The Cooper executives, too, are ac- 
tive in civic, religious and industry 
affairs. Guy L. Cooper, Jr., is the im- 
mediate past president of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn 


———§READ IS THE STAFF OF LirFeE— 


BAKERS INSTITUTE GRANTS 
4 STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


CHICAGO—Four students have be- 
gun studies at the American Institute 
of Baking under scholarship grants 
totaling $3,000, awarded by four com- 
panies. The students began a 20-week 
class in baking science and technology 
Feb. 1 

One of the students, Donald Colson, 
Suring, Wis., recently was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
food technology. 

Mr. Colson is married 
father of two children. He 
president of the 


and the 
was vice 
university’s Food 
Technology Club, and during last 
summer was with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Mr. Colson is spon- 
sored by a scholarship grant from the 
Ekco Foundation. 

Another student, Charles W. Bush- 
nell, won the C. A. Swanson & Sons 
scholarship. At the age of eight he 
began delivering bakery goods on a 
bicycle. His mother baked in her 
home and sold retail from there and 
by telephone. He has worked in sev- 
eral retail bakeries, including one 
which he owned jointly with other 
members of his family 

A Joe Lowe Foundation Scholarship 
went to Ivan J. DeWalt, of Marion, 


Ind. Although only 18 years old, Mr. 
DeWalt is an oven veteran of 11 
years. From cooking and baking at 


home, he went into a job as baker’s 
helper with the Dixie Cream Donut 
Shop in Marion. 

Desire for a broader knowledge of 
baking chemistry also motivated Don 
MacArthur, the fourth scholarship 
winner, to contact the Institute. Mr. 
MacArthur, who lives in Flushing, 
Mich., was attending Western Michi- 
gan College when his education was 
interrupted by military service. After 
three years in the Navy, he went to 
work for a retail bakery in Flushing. 
Before he left, he was in charge of 
the six-man production department 
later he was manager of a large retail 
bakery in Baltimore, Md. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur will study under a scholarship 
grant from Standard Brands, Inc. 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











IT's 
BIN 






Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


Over 100 years experience in making 
better bags for the milling industry 


1847 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


Genera! Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lil, 
90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
“For SUPER Results 
12S) USE QUAKER 


MB BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 




















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


























SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. mERcHANTS * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
, ) . 








5 
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fy ao Gh milled ~ ith.“good” Plour / 


Td mania 


oe le ee 




















MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—-8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








‘T Here is no better help toward winning 
new customers with bread quality than 
ISMERTA in your doughs. With ISMER- 
TA you are sure of uniform baking perform- 
BREAD—Your Best and ance and all of the flour characteristics that 

Cheapest Food yield a?good looking loaf, the kind of texture 
and compressibility the bread buyer demands. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stee KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243L.D. 97 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

eb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Asen.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, UL; See., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2 — Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2. 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 


Generat Otfices: Minneapolis, Mi 













WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 

— MERCHANTS 
perating 
Chicago Great’ Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 

Wellington, Kansas 

Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Hoard of Trade Building 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Leng Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


MNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Til. 


March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Mar. 27—Niagara Dist., Assn. of 
Operative Millers; King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 


h 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
the 


milling wheat sections of Montana, 





Pe Bes: Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLLFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading. 


April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 


Apr. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nash- 
ville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bidg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 38-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 8.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 16-17 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

May 238-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 

May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 18-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
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VAT! 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal! 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dieluts 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















SUPERIOR 
Abe §8BAG & COTTON MILLS 
tor Us Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING ow Orleans New York City 
LUTERE AME st tovis i 
— =q ie San Francisco 
1870 Kansas City, Kens. Phoenix 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








Bakers 


CARGILL =" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


June 13-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 

June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec.,Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 20-28—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Thou- 
sand Islands Club, Alexander Bay, 
New York; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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ers Assn, and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.;sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
acetate = 


* MEPHERSO 





N, 


Lar pe 
ue 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 























CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















° “BOXER” 
Mie 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” 


“WINONA” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 

“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Indus | 
























MEMBER'S OFFICES: | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. | 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


Grain Company 








NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
pee arene ean 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
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KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


“°* $0 years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 











\LIER O@ SPIES 


“ 
5 ‘ 
Cae, = 


WRITE, PHONE or WIRE Sa re | 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... G08 tain ad COMPAN* 


a Cake and Cracker Flour @"* ST. Lor Is, MO. 


for Every Purpose! \s= 
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“How do you get domestic harmony 


in your home?” 
was asked. 
“By playing second fiddle,” he sadly 


replied. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
A British Embassy official in Wash- 
ington, preparing to receive Winston 


-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


a meek little man 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
P. O,. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A 
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Churchill for a visit, told the old 
story of an Embassy aide who was 
once asked about Mr. Churchill's 
preferences in food and drink. “Mr. 
Churchill’s tastes are very simple,” 
the aide replied quickly. “He is easily 
pleased with the best of everything.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Judge: “Will you tell the court 
what passed between you and your 
wife during the quarrel?” 

Defendant: “A flat iron, a rolling 
pin, six plates and a tea kettle.” 


ee ¢ 

A salesman was trying to sell a 
farmer a bath tub. “Could I interest 
you in a bath tub?” the salesman 
asked. 

“Nope,” said the farmer. “We tried 
one once; that’s what killed Grand- 
pa.” 

“Killed him! What happened?” 

“Well, after we got the tub in the 
house I plugged her up and filled 
her full of water. Then the whole 
family, from the youngest to the 
oldest, took turns. The youngest 
hopped in, then out. The next oldest 
took his turn. Then the next oldest— 
all the way up to grandpa, who was 
the last. And that’s what killed him.” 

“It did?” 

“Yep, poor grandpa died in the 
quicksand.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

Front- page publicity had _ put 

Washington 5 percenters into partial 


eclipse during the past year. How- 
ever, a story made the rounds about 
two celebrated, albeit reformed, lob- 
byists, who met in the Nation's Capi- 
tol and discussed the diminuation of 
the 5 per cent business. 

“Tell me,” said one, at 
“how's business with you?” 

“Well, you know how it is,” re- 
plied the other. “This racket is like 
sex. When it's good, it’s wonderful. 
When it’s bad—it’s pretty good.” 

¢¢?¢ 

The lawyer who was cross-examin- 
ing the suspect asked his where- 
abouts the day before. 

“I was with a couple of my 
friends,” was the answer. 

“Friends, eh? Thieves, no doubt!” 
“Probably were. Both lawyers.” 
¢¢¢ 
Lonely baby chick taking a look 
around the electric incubator full of 

unhatched eggs: 

“Well it looks as if I'll be an only 
child. Mother has blown a fuse.” 

¢?¢? 

They were quarreling. “Kindly re- 
turn my lock of hair,” she said, To 
which the young man replied, “All 
right. Do you want the dark lock, 
or the one you gave men when you 
were a blonde?” 

¢¢¢ 

Income tax time is here again, and 
those of us who can't send a mink 
coat will just have to give up our 
shirts. 


length, 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 








KELLEY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 


i | 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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RE FAMOUS FOR 
GooD BAKING! 


1% 










CountTrRY ELEVATORS 


CHEYENNE —NEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-“WESTCENTRAL cooperarive crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FaAci.ities IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FreMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomesnic 


Slat and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 6 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 


——= 
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Abilene Flour Mille Co.......--.esesees 4 Greenbank, H. J., & Co....... o6bbaees 39 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd....sceseess 23 
ACMO-Bvanse Co. .eecccccccccccees secon &@ Green’s MUlling Co. .occecsccccenevenes Oklahoma Flour Mills Co.............. 
Acme Flour Mills Co, ....-.--cecceeeee 37 ©Grippeling & Verkley ....--+++--eeees: GB - Gabees B GO scvrcvcocvevessdgcscccece 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd...... 33 
Amber Milling Division ........-6+es+. 37 
The Amendt Milling Co. 2... 556-6 c cc vecunee 40 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ Page, Thomas, Milling Co.......... eee? 
American Flours, Inc, ....-+-- seeeees 36 Hammond Bag & Paper Co. ........--- Parrish & Heimbecker, TRG cc cccccccece . 
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G COMPANY Atkinson Milling Co. ..........sse00+: 34 P 
MILLIN Holland Engraving Co. .........+++ wa Fatt, Re. CO. wecssssscccssceresecceeees 
Hubbard Milling Co. ......... os chip Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........... 37 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp....... ceece 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. Baxter, A. E., Engineering Oo.......... 2 Hunter Milling Co. ° Fb eversssercSuads 36 
Bay State Milling Co. .....+..+-. peeeee 37 Quaker Oats Company ..........+.++- 34 
CAPACITY STORAGE Beardstown Mille Co. ....ccceececvenee 19 
Memsls Bre. BAG Geoeccccceccccccscccce 7 
5,000 Cwts, 1,000,000 Bw. Stghes Imbs, J. F., Milling Co...........++00: 17 
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1 Inter-Continental Grain Co. .....+s005+ 23 L.A ~ Te itt iis maha aealitiatinli : 
Be Pee Gy. od ccc ccccccccenccseos 17 Red Wing Milling Co 36 
i ae aa aa eae i International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 Reilly, John F sree kt pple ain 
Interstate Grain Corp. ....ecceeseesees 34 Wo COME Fe corescosenscossevessors “ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.........-6++6- 17 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 35 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 23 
Cable Address “RAYBAR” Bolle & Schilthul@ .......cccecccceeees ¥ s9eneceevoos Robin Hood Flour Milla, Ltd........... 24 
Brey & Sharpless ...-.+-eereercrecsees ae a a 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co beet eeeeenees 36 eS EE ree ree 37 
é i ‘| DEWA’ | ‘ER Buloiag @ Nestentele eeeesesdouerceres 33 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. Runciman Milling Co. ..............00s 17 
rke, B. J., } eee ee eee ON, ag al Se RRR ee appa ‘ "ge Ula ge "Rai eae 
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. ee tenccuee Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 6 Pemeereea, W. F, B Ghiccccccevevesie 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters | Cameron, Jonn F., & Go. Ltd... gt SEER Sistissacenescsessecstea: 
Export and Domestic Forwarders ae maceoperates ET 36 Justesen, Brodr, ....... Sb0d060c cbectes ; 
. eke mededtabetes$0eeeee0ees & ames BN, TR. 90.060:5 4544005509000 23 
’ Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............ 33 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 34 
Members all leading Exchanges Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 2 Kansas Flour Mills Company........... Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co........ 34 
Established 1927 pence ban BM. Gronkdesieseseseben ‘. Kansas Milling Co. .......esceeeceecees 19 Skandinavisk Mel-Import .............. 
7 MBO BAG GO, cccccccccccsecsessscees 3 eR I os cd icentonsee a Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............ 36 
‘ Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ 36  Kelly-Erickson CO. ....-..sceccececees 39 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 33 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, BALTIMORE 2, MD. Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... Kelly, William, Milling Co.......... 40 Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 37 
City Nat’) Bank & Trust Co.......... re Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........-- 17 Standard Milling Co. .....-.seeeeeeees 34 
Cohen, Felix, Firma@ .....-+-+-+eeeees 33° Kimpton, W. S., & Sons............. . 23 Stannard, Collins & Co. ..........0+: 33 
Coleman, David, Inc. ........ vse 89 King Midas Flour Mills................ 34 Star of the West Milling Co........... 40 
STAR OF THE WEST Selennte. arene: t mavates eS DG RE ro ckisésies vevieetve 34 eente ag ag 6 oi mane nacurennnehaiN B. 
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MILLING COMPANY | ee ms any tara icc vsceseice ~ Knappen Milling Co. ..........sseeeees 19 egg — OD . cccevdecsecsess 6 
Jontinental Grain Co. ....++.-eseseeees Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 39 TISIK, B. Rep CO. serereeecseesesveecs 39 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour ath 9 ——. i Gis bade eorenss Koerner, John B., & Co............. pa 39 eee: Ee Bs Ge Gave nccvevneccoese 
Phone 1 Frankenmuth, Mich. Jrawfor W cccccccoccsccsecscoces 
at > Seer tle sa bedbbdcccctavacns 37 
EGOS DRS icctesccsscecevecicses 34 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............+. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 24 Taylor, Andrew, & Co,, Ltd............. 33 
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mer - r De Lisser, Andrew .....+.+++++++ tone Luchsinger, Meura & Co............... 33 The Northwestern Miller ......... ree 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, De Stefano, Ulysses .....-.-.5.-seees Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 40 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ......eessees 4 Tidewater Grain Co. .....ceeceesescees 40 
Manufacturers of Donazelmann & Co., Ltd............465- Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ...... ee ee 23 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL BOT GRMMIERS Ge, cc ccccccccccccccoess McCabe Grain C Tri-State Milling Co. ...csccsccececees 
. ‘ > doe bE Soe anes eeed 
CORN SPECIAL’ Duluth Universal Milling Co........ . 36 ns . " “= 
8 TIES in id mm Oe. tne........... McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ..........+++. 33 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Nn ds acc enemies Dae GION. GSS. cccccccccscsecivcece 38 
Madsen, Rud ...... ENS United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 23 
Ac e Evans Flours Eastern Canada Flour Mills........... Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 24 Urban, George, Milling Co............. “ 
m ~ Bckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 4 Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........6+. 33 
. Milli ° Binfuhrhandel Mannheim ............-. Marsh & McLennan, Inc..............+. 40 
Progressive uiing Since 1821 Evans Milling Co. ...-.66. cece ec eeeees 17 N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 33 Valier & Spies Milling Company........ 38 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY INC DEO, Is Gg GE Div hc bee Cd bcacrccere Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 33 
’ nd Mennel Milling Co, .......eseeeseees . Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 4 
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BAKERY FLOUR The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable A\ CAN 
MORTEN aa emae program of services to its advertisers, in- yor* 








cluding bulletin and list services. Are wo TH gears 
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Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDY habia CO. program? Ask for more details. > 
Monroe, Mich. 



































like 
“the gun 
that won 
the west” 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U S. Pat. Off. 
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For years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson, 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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You'll feel much better 
after “losing” blood this way! 


You can well be proud after you “lose” blood to the Red 
Cross. Because you will have made a real contribution to 


your country’s welfare. 


Blood collected by the Red Cross goes to thousands of hos- 
pitalized servicemen. It helps sick and injured civilians all 
over the country. And it’s used to build up a national reserve 
of blood to meet emergencies caused by fires, floods, ex- 


plosions and enemy attacks. 


Giving blood takes just a short time. It’s painless and easy. 
By contribution to the National Blood Program you'll be 
doing your part to meet national needs—civilian and mili- 
tary, current and reserve. So call your local Red Cross 


chapter now for an appointment. You'll be glad you did! 


GIVE BLOOD—GIVE IT AGAIN AND AGAIN 





